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SAINT JOAN 


HE first night of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s play, 
Saint Joan, at the New Theatre in London was 
an event of consequence not only in society circles, 
but in artistic circles as well. Not for many years had 
Mr. Shaw produced a new play in London. Since his 
last, the war had fallen, altering in varied ways his 
audience, altering no less Mr. Shaw himself. How 
would its effects be seen in his attitude to Saint Joan? 
Of course he would remain Shavian, but how? Would 
he approve or disapprove? At what angle would he 
cut across popular conceptions and show the world 
upside down? 

The skill and artistry, the imagination and fine his- 
torical and dramatic sense of Mr. Charles Ricketts 
had been invoked to give due and proper setting to this 
Chronicle Play. Playgoers were enchanted with the 
result. To some the feast of colour and design, the 
humour and imagination shown in it, the delicacy, the 
effectiveness of scenery and dress, were the most im- 
pressive and haunting part of the performance. We 
cannot touch on these, however; we must leave their 
praise to those who have been happy enough to have 
seen them. 

But the play? Well, Bernard Shaw has shown himself 
a thorough John Bull. Not that he is really an Eng- 
lishman, for he hails from across the Irish Channel; 
but he is, if he will forgive us for saying so, not so 
much an Irishman as a native of ‘John Bull’s other 
island.’ Of course he has his usual gibes at England 
and the English. These he can no more avoid than 
Shakespeare could avoid his patriotic outbursts in 
England’s praise. The Elizabethan air made genius 
responsive to national enthusiasm; the Georgian 
atmosphere encourages neat cynicism, especially in 
those whom the war has much wounded. 
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These sayings, for example, are typical of the play: 


‘We were not fairly beaten, my lord. No Englishman 
is ever fairly beaten.’ 


And: 


‘In your (French) language traitor means betrayer. In 
our country it means simply one who is not wholly devoted 
to our English interests.’ 


Or again : 
‘English heretics! How can what an Englishman 
believes be heresy? It is a contradiction of terms.’ 


Nevertheless Mr. Shaw is a John Bull, a modern 
John Bull, in that he manages somehow to empty the 
supernatural out of the character of Joan, with which 
history and legend have long since agreed to steep it. 
Protestantism in its decay has produced a common- 
sense religion. Of this Mr. Shaw is a disciple, per- 
haps almost a master. He has taught it ever since he 
has taught anything. He has been a prophet of reli- 
gion, but of religion with the supernatural left out. 
He is deeply religious, but he cannot even imagine 
the faith. 

Note for example his clever and amusing defence 
of miracles. On the lips of the Archbishop of Rheims, 
Mr. Shaw puts this sentence : 

‘A miracle is an event which creates faith. That is 
the purpose and nature of miracles. They may seem very 
wonderful to the people who witness them and very simple 
to those who perform them. That does not matter: if 
they confirm and create faith they are true miracles. 

‘La TREMOUILLE: Even when they are frauds, do you 

mean ? 

‘ THE ARCHBISHOP: Frauds deceive. An event which creates 

faith does not deceive: therefore it is not a fraud, but 

a miracle.’ (Act II, Sc. 1.) 


‘Not with such aids,’ the Believer will cry out in 
fear. A few more apologists of the same type and the 
Christian religion will be destroyed in this country. 
It is not the attacks of those who have no sense of the 
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Saint Joan 


supernatural that will destroy it; but their defence. 
A few more such victories and the religious war will 
be lost. 

But the play? Well, Shakespeare has dealt with 
Joan and failed to understand her or her problem, 
failed to grasp the delicate position of everyone who 
came across her. Shakespeare’s failure was due to his 
belief in the supernatural, which led his patriotic spirit 
to make her out a witch. Mr. Shaw, however, tells the 
story successfully in his own way, and leaves the 
reader somehow in sympathy with every character in 
it, even with the Dauphin, when the telling is done. 

Joan is a shepherd girl, not really a peasant. Her 
family are of the middle class. Her dialect is of the 
county, actually in the play she speaks with a Lan- 
cashire accent. But she hears voices, and these are 
the mechanism of the plot of her life. The voices 
drive her to her work. She cannot resist them; and 
once she has obeyed her voices, no one can resist her. 
Through Joan the voices drive all who are needed in 
the freeing of France. 

What a medley this ‘all’ is! How mingled, how 
varied its motives ! 

The Generals use Joan because they see how she 
can give to their troops that conviction of victory 
which alone can produce victory, which had then after 
successive defeats disappeared from the armies of 
France. 

The Church uses her, because it sees how through 
Joan its own power will be extended, its sanctities 
invoked, since its blessings and sanctions are being 
worked into the fabric of the Maid’s force and gain 
strength through her use of them. 

The Crown reluctantly is driven into using her, 
almost compelled by her to accept its growing 
destinies, in order to escape from the thraldom of the 
great nobles. 
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With these forces working with her and she working 
through them, the victorious campaign is launched 
that ends in the crowning of the Dauphin in Rheims 
Cathedral, the shrine of French royalty. After the 
coronation, there comes the reaction, Joan’s eagerness 
to be gone, the eagerness of the rest to be rid of her. 
The Bastard of Orleans, her finest ally, tells her 
frankly that he distrusts her enthusiasm, and he pro- 
phesies her defeat when his skill is not there to defend 
her from her own impetuosity, and announces that, 
after that one defeat—if she be taken by the English 
—the troops will cease to believe in her and will lift 
no finger to avenge or recapture her. In turn the King 
tells her that in such a strait, she must not expect the 
Crown to buy her ransom: ‘This coronation, which 
is all your fault, has cost me the last farthing I can 
borrow.’ Even the Church is not for her. The Arch- 
bishop is frightened of people who have ‘ Voices,’ the 
only voice he knows is ‘the Voice of the Church’—‘all 
the Voices that come to you are the echoes of your 
own wilfulness.’ 

Then follows Joan’s distress, the distress of all the 
Saints who, thinking they have converted to spiritual 
ideals the great people about them, find to their dis- 
may that they have themselves been used by the great 
people for their own personal ends. The Army, the 
Crown, the Church have exploited her, but never be- 
lieved in her. 

It is a dramatic moment of discovery, one of the 
fine pieces of the play, when Mr. Shaw’s diction climbs 
to heights of beauty, and in words of exquisite pathos 
growing in strength shows us the heart of a Saint flam- 
ing in disillusionment. Danois tells her that her isola- 
tion is a truth not to be neglected. To this she 
answers : 


‘Where would you all have been now if I had heeded 
that sort of truth? There is no help, no counsel in any 
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Saint Joan 


of you. I am alone on earth: I have always been alone. 
My father told my brothers and sisters to drown me if I 
would not stay to mind his sheep while France was bleed- 
ing to death: France might perish if only our lambs were 
safe. I thought France would have friends at the court 
of the King of France . . . I thought God would have 
friends everywhere because He is the friend of everyone; 
and in my innocence I believed that you who now cast me 
out would be like strong towers to keep harm from me. 
But I am wiser now; and nobody is any the worse for 
being wiser. Do not think you can frighten me by telling 
me that I am alone. France is alone and God is alone; 
and what is my loneliness before the loneliness of my 
country and my God? I see now that the loneliness of 
God is His strength: what would He be if He listened to 
your jealous little counsels? Well, my loneliness shall be 
my strength too: it is better to be alone with God: His 
friendship will not fail me, nor His counsel, nor His love. 
In His strength I will dare and dare and dare, until I die. 
I will.go out now to the common people, and let the love in 
their eyes comfort me for the hate in yours. You will all 
be glad to see me burnt; but if I go through fire, I shall 
go through it to their hearts for ever and ever. And so, 
God be with me!’ (Act III, Sc. 2.) 


Meanwhile the audience witness the discussion be- 
tween Warwick and Bishop Cauchon of Beauvais, 
wherein both the English noble and the French Pre- 
late agree that Joan is harmful and must be stopped 
on her path. To the Bishop, Joan is a Protestant 
(almost as in a mediaeval miracle play are the 
anachronisms of Mr. Shaw), appealing to private 
voices and obeying them against the advice of the 
Church authorities; to the Earl, Joan’s nationalism is 
seen to be destructive of the aristocracy. 


‘If this cant of serving their country once takes hold of 
them (the people) good-bye to the authority of their feudal 
lords and good-bye to the authority of the Church.’ 


Both, therefore, are opposed to her and determined 
to silence her, Warwick brutally and cynically, 
Cauchon fanatically but sincerely. This same argu- 
ment is worked out far more fully, with more per- 
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suasiveness and conviction in the longest and ablest 
speech in the play, the Inquisitor’s address to the 
Court before Joan is brought into trial. The speech is 
an amazing display of dialectical skill, with which 
quietly and even with elevation of thought and nobi- 
lity of diction, the Inquisitor works the argument into 
a confession of Joan’s innocence and yet of the need 
for her restraint. To quote any sentence of it and 
not to quote it all would be to mangle it and spoil its 
very careful argumentation. But the idea running 
through it is that the originators of heresy are often 
enough good people, but dangerous people, whose 
goodness itself is dangerous because it will inflame 
others and be carried by them to excess. Folk who 
throw off rich clothes out of love of poverty and go 
clad like the Baptist will have followers who end by 
wearing no clothes at all. Fanatics who will neither 
vow chastity under rule nor yet marry will be followed 
by those who will urge the needlessness of marriage. 
The leaders are honest and sincere: yet it were cruel 
to tolerate them. Indeed, even if tolerated by the 
Inquisition, lynch law would ignorantly and unjustly 
tear them to pieces: ‘Anger is a bad counsellor: cast 
out anger. Pity is sometimes worse: cast out pity. 
But do not cast out mercy. Remember only that jus- 
tice comes first.’ 

The trial proceeds with Joan’s pert answers an- 
tagonising her judges, scandalising her friends; with 
Cauchon’s attempts and the Inquisitor’s to save her 
from the fire. At last under the sense of the terrible 
death threatening, Joan recants and signs the paper 
offered her: but on learning that, instead, perpetual 
imprisonment awaits her, Joan breaks out in scorn 
and refusal, and tears her recantation to pieces : 

‘Bread has no sorrow for me and water no affliction. 


But to shut me from the light of the sky and the sight of 
the fields and flowers; to chain my feet so that I can never 
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Saint Joan 


ride with soldiers nor climb the hills; to make me breathe 
foul dark dampness, and keep from me everything that 
brings me back to the love of God when your wickedness 
and foolishness tempt me to hate Him: all this is worse 
than the furnace in the Bible that was heated seven times. 
I could do without my war horse; I could drag about in a 
skirt; I could let the banners and the trumpets and the 
knights and soldiers pass me and leave me behind as they 
leave the other women, if only I could still hear the wind 
in the trees, the larks in the sunshine, the young lambs 
crying through the healthy frost, and the blessed Church 
bells that send my angel voices floating to me on the wind. 
But without these things I cannot live; and by your want- 
ing to take them away from me, or from any human 
creature, I know that your counsel is of the devil and that 
mine is of God.’ 


In that fine spirit, she goes to her burning, with her 
heart unconsumed and her courage quenchless and un- 
daunted, ‘through the fire to the bosom of God.’ 

But there is an Epilogue, boisterous like a Harle- 
quinade at the end of the pantomime, spoilt by farcial 
and ill-natured jesting, wherein to the dreaming 
Charles VII, twenty years later, when the second trial 
has rehabilitated the Maid, appear, only to disappear 
again, the figures of the play. Charles, first Dauphin 
and then King, has already been cleverly drawn in 
the play. 

These two extracts deftly show his character : 

CHARLES: ‘Why don’t the voices come to me? I am 
King, not you.’ 

Joan: ‘ They do come to you; but you do not hear them. 

(Act III, Sc. 2.) 
And earlier Joan asks him: 
‘Art afraid?’ 

Cuartes: ‘Yes I am afraid. It’s no use preaching to me 
about it. It’s all very well for these big men. . . they 
like fighting ; but I am quiet and sensible; I only want 
to be left alone. I never asked to be a King: it was 
pushed on me. So if you are going to say ‘‘ Son of 
St. Louis! gird on the sword of your ancestors and 
lead us to Victory,’’ I cannot do it. I am not built 
that way.’ 
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Joan: ‘I shall put courage into thee.’ 
Cuar.es: ‘ But I don’t want to have courage put into me.’ 
(Act II, Sc. 1.) 


So now, imperturbable amidst the great figures of 
the dead, he makes his summary of history, blind and 
petty to the end. 


‘Yes it is always you good men that do the big mis- 
chiefs . . . I have done less harm than any of you. You 
people with your heads in the sky spend all your time 
trying to turn the world upside down; but I take the world 
as it is and say that topside up is right side up; and I 
keep my nose pretty close to the ground. And I ask you, 
What King of France has done better or been a better 
fellow in his little way?’ 


He does not see, as do the dead, how it was Joan 
who had carried them all to their achievements and 
saved them as well as France in her adventure of faith 
and hope and love. 

A good play, to read, and better no doubt in the 
acting. But true to history? A great deal is unneces- 
sarily accurate, a great deal is as much literally taken 
from State documents as Shakespeare’s historical 
plays have been borrowed from Plutarch or Holin- 
shed. Nevertheless, it cannot be said that the char- 
acters or the ideas they defend are really true to 
history. Nationalism in England, for example, was 
not opposed by, but actually the creation of, the 
Baronage and the Church. Kings, like Finance and 
Labour, are always international in their royalty: but 
it was the Baronage which forbade the Crown its 
foreign favourites and ministers; it was the Church 
which made England one through a single head at 
Canterbury, centuries before it was one through a 
single head at Winchester or Westminster. There was 
an English Church before there was an English 
nation. Shaw’s Warwick and Cauchon are moderns 
before their time to have noted the disruptive forces 
of nationalism in politics and individualism in faith. 
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Again, the real Jean Lemiitre was not so clever nor 
so clear as is the Inquisitor in the play, indeed an 
uncertain, indecisive man (vide Quicherat Procés de 
Jeanne d Arc III, pp. 139, 153). His brother Domini- 
can, Martin Ladvenu, was on the other hand far more 
decisive and certain than he is in the play; with Frére 
Ysambard de la Pierre, an even more splendid type 
who would have added dramatic force to the stage, he 
helped Joan all through the trial, making signs to her 
as to how she should answer publicly, noticing that 
‘some of the questions would have been difficult even 
for clerks and well-lettered folk to answer’ (Quicherat 
IT, 9). 

Joan’s pert replies, as Mr. Shaw gives them, are 
accurate enough, though the cleverer ones have been 
unfortunately omitted; but in her trial she was far 
more Papal than Mr. Shaw quite seems to know. 
When asked if she submitted herself to Church, she 
answered that she submitted herself to the Holy 
Father. Ysambard urged her (because no doubt the 
Schism made an appeal to the Papacy look like an 
evasion) to appeal to the Council of Basle. She asked 
at once whether it was a General Council. He replied 
that it was a congregation of the whole of Christendom 
and that as many were for her part as for the side of 
England. Hearing this she cried: ‘Since the place 
has some of ours, I wish to submit to the Council of 
Basle.’ Bishop Cauchon was furious and bade her be 
silent, and forbade the Notaries to inscribe her appeal 
in the minutes of the trial. This is not the Bishop 
Cauchon whom Mr. Shaw has chosen to show us in 
his account of history. But then Mr. Shaw has a right 
to choose the version of the trial that seems most true 
to him; the actual records of the first trial or the 
account given of it twenty years later when the sen- 
tence of nullity was given against it by Cardinal 
d’Estouteville and Jean Bréhal. 
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This can be said, however, that the truth is difficult 
to discover, and the second trial possibly was not any 
more judicial than was the first. 

Yet the play is the triumph of Saint Joan, for be- 
hind the medley of farce and tragedy, so truly medi- 
aeval, the pert Joan with her Lancashire accent and 
humour shows us her greatness; in the darkness of 
that gloom she gladdens us like a star. 

Mr. Shaw sees this, for he is a mystic, which means, 
not as some have held, one whose lips are closed 
against speech, but rather (so Pater reminds us) as the 
Platonists taught, one whose eyes were closed in order 
to behold visions, shut against the glare of the world 
that they might be turned within to understand and 
ponder over the intuitions of the spirit. Though in 
Mr. Shaw’s full name George precedes Bernard, he 
has always laid aside the national patron and remem- 
bered only the seer, the mystic, the poet. 

Rightly did Augustus John paint him with eyelids 
closed and call his picture The Philosopher: but 
he is always also a preacher, and such a play as this 
suggests him to us almost as a Friar as well. 


BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 
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CHRIST IS RISEN 


An Easter Letter 
By V. S. SoLoviEv 


T is the first decisive victory of Life over Death. 
In the truceless war between these two—living 
Spirit and dead Matter—we read the whole story of 
Creation. Many victories had been claimed for the 
spirit before the Resurrection of Christ, but none that 
was not indecisive and incomplete: half-victories, all 
of them, and after each the enemy succeeded in con- 
solidating his advantage, through the very new types 
which Death created and in which Life seemed to 
triumph. What a triumph for life it seemed when, 
amidst the inert mass of inorganic matter, myriads of 
living things began to stir and swarm—the rudi- 
mentary forms of the vegetable and the animal world ! 
The spirit of life had made the dead elements its own, 
had used them as material for types of its own creat- 
ing, had pressed the mechanical into the service of the 
organic process. What a wealth of types, countless 
yet continually multiplying! How subtle, how bold, 
how carefully adapted were its works, from the in- 
finitesimal zoophytes to the gigantic flora and fauna 
of the tropics. But Death only laughed at all this 
splendour: Death is a realist, not to be hoodwinked 
by beautiful images and symbols, not to be deterred 
by premonitions and presentiments. Death knows 
that the beauty of nature is only a glittering pall, hid- 
ing a corpse that is for ever falling into decay. 
What! (you say)—is not Nature immortal? No, that 
is a lie—often repeated, but a lie. Nature looks im- 
mortal to the outward view, but that is only for the 
spectator from without, who sees one more perishable 
life begin and mistakes it for the continuation of a life 
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that is over. They tell us that Nature is a scene of 
continual death and re-birth—a misuse of words! If 
what is born to-day is not the same as that which died 
yesterday, but something else, is that re-birth? So 
many myriads of transient lives, and none that is im- 
mortal! Why, the whole life of Nature is a bargain 
between death and immortality. Death claims all that 
lives, every individual life, and hands over only the type 
to immortality : a few moments, and the particular plant 
or beast is doomed to inevitable extinction—it is only 
the type of plant or animal, the species, the breed of 
organic existence, that remains. Death puts its own 
interpretation on God’s command to all living crea- 
tures to increase and multiply and fill the earth: in- 
crease and multiply (it says), not in such a way as to 
broaden or strengthen your own life, and so make it 
immortal, but in such a way as will help you to dis- 
appear the more quickly and make room for a suc- 
cessor. Fill the earth with your mouldering remains, 
that you may be a bridge over which the next gene- 
ration will travel; and that generation will be a fresh 
bridge for the generations that will follow, and so on in 
infinite progression. Not life, not immortality, only 
a series of bridges. But they are not built in vain; 
along this causeway of mortality the spirit of creation 
must proceed to the destiny that is appointed for it: 
but why must it march over forgotten graves? If the 
purpose be so noble, why so evil the means: the con- 
stantly renewed illusion of immortality through mortal 
life? 

No, this seeming life is only the symbol and the 
prologue of the true life; the scheme of visible nature 
is no decisive victory of the living spirit over death, 
only the preparation for its true operations. The first 
blow struck was the appearance of a reasoning creature 
in the animal kingdom. Here is a creature which can 
calculate, can generalize, can reason; life therefore is 
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no longer a mere adequate process of vegetative forces, 
but an adequate activity of forces that are individual. 
From the moment when the war between life and 
death is first carried on by beings which not only live 
and die, but can reason about life and death, it enters 
upon a new phase of operations. Not, indeed, that 
mere reflection could as yet constitute a victory, but it 
forges the indispensable weapons of victory. The 
heroes of human thought, the great sages of East and 
West, were the forerunners of victory, but they were 
not themselves the conquerors of death: they died, 
and did not rise from the dead. Two of the noblest 
instances will suffice. Buddha’s teaching was really 
a refusal to fight. He taught indifference to life, and 
his own death was marked by no portents. Socrates 
would not refuse the battle; he fought, and fought 
gloriously, and his death was an honourable retreat 
into territories where the enemy could not follow him. 
But the trophies of victory remained, for all that, in 
the enemy’s hands. 

So long as physical forces must inevitably bow to 
death, spiritual forces cannot themselves triumph over 
death. Only an ixfinite spiritual force can give life 
absolute completeness; only such a force can defy 
disintegration, can resist that last dissolution of the 
living man into two elements—his fleshless spirit and 
the matter which decays. And when the crucified Son 
of Man and Son of God, feeling himself to be aban- 
doned by God and Man, still prayed for his enemies, 
there you cannot but see a spiritual force which is 
infinite; no part of such a Being could become the 
prey of death. We die, but that is because the forces 
of our soul, so intimately are they bound up with sins 
and passions, prove incapable of gripping, assimilat- 
ing, transmuting into themselves the outward organi- 
sation of our material bodies. That falls away from 
us: our immortality (until we attain at the final Resur- 
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rection that immortality which we can only win 
through Christ) is but partial; only the inward part of 
us lives on, only the fleshless spirit. 

Christ rose from the dead wholly—Body and Spirit. 

‘Whilst they were speaking these things, Jesus stood in 
the midst of them and saith to them, Peace be unto you; 
it is I, fear not. But they being troubled and frighted, 
supposed that they saw a spirit. And He said to them: 
Why are you troubled, and why do thoughts arise in your 
hearts? See my hands and feet, that it is I myself; 
handle, and see: for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as 
you see me to have. And when He had said this He 
showed them his hands and feet. But while they yet 
believed not and wondered for joy, He said: Have you 
here anything to eat? and they offered Him a piece of a 
broiled fish, and a honeycomb. And when He had eaten 
before them, taking the remains He gave to them.’ (Luke 
xxiv. 36-43.) 

The spiritual force in Christ, already morally un- 
limited, intrinsically free of all limitation, is naturally 
set free by the Resurrection from external limitations 
too—above all, from that limitation which is implied 
in the one-sided existence which is purely spiritual 
and contrasted with the purely physical. The risen 
Christ is more than Spirit; a spirit does not pos- 
sess flesh and bones, does not eat food. As a Spirit 
that has taken on flesh for ever, Christ combines with 
all the completeness of the inward spiritual life all the 
positive possibilities of physical life, without its 
external limitations. Everything that was living in 
Him is preserved; everything that was mortal has 
perished, unconditionally and finally. 

The Resurrection is not only a triumph of life over 
death, of the positive over the negative: it is at the 
same time the triumph of reason in the world. Is it a 
miracle? Only in so far as the first manifestation of 
any new phenomenon strikes us as miraculous, be- 
cause it is strange, unheard of. Once forget the 
symptoms of progression which are displayed by the 
80 
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An Easter Letter 


universe in its entirety, once take each successive 
phase in isolation, and each phase will be a miracle. 
The appearance ‘of the first living organism amid 
inorganic nature, the manifestation, later, of the 
first reasonable creature amid the brute kingdom, the 
appearance, finally, of the first Man who is completely 
spiritual, and consequently emancipated from the law 
of death, the first to return from the dead—all seem 
like miracles in that sense. If the preparatory victory 
of life over death is a miracle, then the final victory 
is a miracle also; but that which seems a miracle is 
apprehended by us as a natural, inevitable and reason- 
able event. 

The truth of Christ’s Resurrection is a complete 
truth, a whole truth, a truth not merely of faith but of 
reason. If Christ had not risen from the dead, if 
Caiphas had been proved right, and Herod and Pilate 
wise men, the world would be meaningless, a kingdom 
of evil, of falsehood, and of death. It is not a question 
of somebody’s life coming to an end, but of whether 
the true Life was to come to an end, the Life of the 
completely Just. If such a life could not conquer the 
enemy, then what hope was left to us? If Christ did 
not rise, then who could rise from the dead? 

Christ is risen. 


Easter Day, 1897. 


Translated by Maurice Barinc. 














GEORGE PSALMANAZAR, IMPOSTER AND 
PENITENT 


HOULD we enter some old-established library 
of size and respectability, we shall be pretty sure to 
notice on its topmost shelves the sixty volumes, seldom 
dusted and never opened, of the Uxiversal History, 
a vast compilation which appeared between the years 
1760 and 1790, and which, though perhaps of no 
critical value, contains an infinity of matter never 
brought together before or since. Bishop Warburton, 
the one-time dictator and tyrant of the world of litera- 
ture, used to speak with contempt of this work as 
‘miserable trash’ and ‘infamous rhapsody’; but Gib- 
bon, a very much better judge, says that the excellence 
of a great part of it is ‘universally admired,’ and that 
some portions of it in particular are ‘executed with 
erudition, taste, and judgment.’ Now by far the 
greater number of the volumes in this series that 
deal with Ancient History were written by the subject 
of the present sketch, one of the most extraordinary 
characters the eighteenth or indeed any century ever 
produced—George Psalmanazar. 

What Psalmanazar’s real name was has never been 
discovered, any more than his parentage and the 
country and place of his birth. The name he fashioned 
for himself was taken from that of the Assyrian king 
mentioned in IV Kings xvii, 3, while the intimate 
friends of his later years believed him to be a French- 
man born in some part of Languedoc. He appeared 
in London in 1703, being then about twenty-four 
years old. His amazing story at once rivetted public 
attention. He declared himself a native of the Island 
of Formosa, brought to Europe by the Jesuits, and 
by them urged in season and out of season to become 
a Catholic. He had escaped from his guides, had 
fallen in with an English clergyman living in Holland, 
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and had become a member of the Church of England. 
Compton, Bishop of London, took him up with en- 
thusiasm, helped him financially, and encouraged him 
to gratify public curiosity by publishing his travels 
and autobiography. 

His astounding romance, a daring ‘fake’ of the 
first magnitude, and as a mere work of art placed by 
Horace Walpole above even the poetical forgeries of 
Chatterton, appeared in 1704, with a somewhat ful- 
some dedication to Bishop Compton prefixed." The 
book is divided into three sections. The first gives an 
account of Psalmanazar’s travels, the second the 
grounds of his conversion to Anglicanism, ‘the 
Christian communion most conformable to the institu- 
tions of our Saviour,’ and is most artful in its appeal 
to English credulity and anti-Catholic and anti- 
Jesuit prejudice, while the third is an elaborate de- 
scription of Formosa in seven and thirty chapters. 
From the moment of its appearance, controversy raged 
round Psalmanazar’s work. Some held it in high 
suspicion, all saw something of mystery in it and its 
writer. True it was that Psalmanazar was a white man, 
with all the characteristics of a European, yet he cer- 
tainly lived on raw flesh, and could speak and write 
a language (declared to be Formosan) that no one else 
could understand or even read. And if scholars de- 
clared that his description of Formosa contradicted 
everything that had hitherto been discovered about 
that island, who would be likely to take their part 
against a man who had first held to his Paganism in 
spite of all the efforts of subtle Jesuits, and had ulti- 

1An Historical and Geographical Description of Formosa, 
giving the Religion, Customs, and Manners of the Inhabitants. 
Together with a relation of the Author’s Travels, his Confer- 
ences with the Jesuits, and his Conversion to Christianity. By 
George Psalmanazar, a Native of the said Island, now in Lon- 


don. Illustrated with several Cuts. London, Printed at the 
Black Swan without Temple Bar. 1704. 
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mately been converted to Christianity by the learning 
and the arguments of a clergyman of the Church of 
England? The Bishop of London at any rate had no 
doubts: he sent Psalmanazar to Oxford, lodged him 
in one of the colleges, selected his tutors, and set him 
to translate the Church Catechism into ‘Formosan.’ 
A second edition of Psalmanazar’s book was soon 
called for, French and German translations were 
made, and pamphlets innumerable written for and 
against the author. 

As we turn over the faded pages of The Descrip- 
tion of Formosa, we learn how Psalmanazar from the 
very first saw through ‘Jesuit insincerity and knavish 
tricks," how the ‘Popish’ missionaries alternately 
cajoled and threatened him; how on coming with him 
to Europe they sometimes plied him with theological 
arguments, sometimes threatened him with the In- 
quisition; how thrillingly he escaped from the Papal 
city of Avignon, and from forceable enlistment in the 
service of the Archbishop-Elector of Cologne, how he 
victoriously disputed with Jesuits, Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists alike, and how finally he passed into the wel- 
coming fold of the English Establishment. Thus 
prepared, the reader glances respectfully through the 
elaborate theological treatise that follows—the evid- 
ences, in all the formality of Definitions, Postulations, 
Axioms and Propositions, of Psalmanazar’s new- 
found Anglicanism. Then he looks at the ‘several 
cuts,’ wonderful plans, maps and illustrations, of 
towers and temples and altars that never existed, of 
ceremonies that never took place, and of processions 
that no mortal ever witnessed. Finally, after a study 
of an impressive-looking chart of the Formosan alpha- 
bet in some twenty hieroglypic letters, he may settle 
down to the perusal of the main body of the work, 
without one suspicion that he is reading not a con- 
tribution to science, but a singularly clever fairy-tale. 
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In Psalmanazar’s Island of Formosa, the laws are 
not a little bloodthirsty. Crucifixion, hanging with 
head downwards, shooting to death with arrows, cut- 
ting out tongues, burning alive, casting into rivers, 
tearing asunder by fierce dogs, branding with hot 
irons, ‘torturing with all imaginable torments,’ such 
are some of the judicial punishments. The religion of 
the Formosans is even more murderous: fowls are to 
be sacrificed every week, bulls, rams and calves every 
month, and on the first day of each year 18,000 boys 
under nine are to have their throats cut, and their 
little hearts torn out and burned on the altars. Mar- 
riage customs have nothing very startling about them, 
though ‘if anyone takes more wives than his means 
will allow, he is to be beheaded.’ The natural pheno- 
mena are peculiar, so are the dresses and dwellings, 
the boats, the weapons, the coinage, and even the 
diseases of the Formosans. Elaborate tables of 
weights and measures, and the translation into 
(imaginary) Formosan of the Our Father, Creed and 
Ten Commandments bring the book to a conclusion, 
and give it an appearance of genuineness and reality. 
It must be admitted that only a genius of the first rank 
could thus have created an island, constructed a his- 
tory, excogitated an alphabet, language and grammar, 
made a new division of the year into twenty months, 
and evolved an entirely new religion! It is perhaps 
less surprising that Psalmanazar found tens of thou- 
sands of people to believe in him, and for years de- 
ceived even professional experts. And it is an amusing 
fact that as late as 1808 a French Savant published 
a summary of the book in the Bibliotheque Universelle 
des Voyages under the impression that it was a serious 
and valuable addition to scientific knowledge.? This 
literary forgery of Psalmanazar achieved a measure of 


2 Dictionnaire Historique. Feller. Paris, 1849. Tome VII, 


p. 82. 
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success denied to the Dr. Rougemonts and the Dr. 
Cooks of our own day. 


Some years after the publication of his book, George 
Psalmanazar’s conscience began to be troubled about 
his imposture, and one memorable day Providence 
put in his way a copy of Law’s Serious Call to a Holy 
Life. Readers of Boswell will recollect how that same 
deeply spiritual work laid the foundation of Dr. John- 
son’s inner life with God: ‘I thought to laugh at it, 
but I found Law an overmatch for me, and he was 
the occasion of my thinking in earnest of religion.’ 
The book had a like influence on Psalmanazar. He 
became from the time he read it a changed man, and 
a true penitent. He put aside prospects that might 
have been brilliant and led to substantial worldly ad- 
vantages, and by a life of hard work, close study, 
literary drudgery, and much real poverty, strove to 
atone for the years of imposture. And this new and 
better phase lasted for the remainder of his life, a full 
half-century or so. He took up his abode in a dismal 
neighbourhood, Ironmonger Lane, Old Street, and in 
the course of time he won very general esteem: 
‘Scarce any person, even children,’ says Sir John 
Hawkins, ‘passed him without showing signs of re- 
spect.’ And he gained the friendship of some good 
and celebrated men, notably Dr. Johnson. For years 
Psalmanazar toiled at the Universal History, for which 
he wrote the volumes on the Jews (from Abraham to 
the destruction of the Temple by Titus), on the Celts 
and Scythians, on Ancient Greece, on Spain, Gaul, 
and Germany, and on the empires of Nicea and Trebi- 
zond. He also completed a History of Printing, con- 
tributed essays on scriptural and geographical sub- 
jects to various publications, and acted generally as a 
prominent Grub Street writer and useful bookseller’s 
hack. Tedious illness he bore with patient and exemp- 
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lary endurance. When asked for his real name, he 
would never give it: henceforth, he said in a spirit 
of penance, he would be known by no other title than 
that of ‘The Impostor.’ The impression he made on 
Dr. Johnson was very great. The latter used to say 
that he sought the quondam impostor’s society far 
more gladly than that of other men; he reverenced 
him alike for his learning and his piety, and ‘should 
as soon think of contradicting a bishop’ as Psalman- 
azar. He had never known anyone else who lived so 
entirely in accord with religious rule, ‘his life was 
uniform,’ ‘he was the best man I ever knew.’ 


Psalmanazar died in Ironmonger Lane on May 3rd, 
1763. In his will, completed the previous year, he 
styled himself a poor, sinful and worthless creature, 
whose past was vain and wicked; he directed that his 
body should be committed to the common burying- 
ground, in the humblest and cheapest manner; and 
he solemnly declared that his History of Formosa 
was a base and shameful imposture, a scandalous 
romance, a fraud on the public, and a vile forgery of 
his own devising. He left behind him an autobio- 
graphy, which first appeared in 1764, and which is one 
of the most remarkable confessions ever published. 

He tells us in this work* that he was born of humble 
parentage, and educated first at a Free School taught 
by Franciscan Friars, then at a Jesuit College, and 
finally at a Dominican one. He was thus thoroughly 
instructed in philosophy, classics, and theology. Be- 
ginning life as a tutor, he was very unsuccessful, and 
fell upon evil days. Now he started his career of 
imposture. He dressed himself as a pilgrim, gave out 


3’ Memoirs of * * * *, Commonly known by the name of 
George Psalmanazar, a Reputed Native of Formosa. Written 
by Himself, in order to be published after his death. The 
Second Edition. London, Davis and Newbery, 1765. 
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that he was an Irish exile, a sufferer for religion, and 
wandered through France, Germany and Flanders. 
Then for a while he masqueraded as a Japanese, a 
proselyte to Christianity. Finally, he enlisted in the 
Dutch army. At Sluys, claiming for the first time to 
be a Formosan and accustoming himself to live on 
raw flesh, roots, and herbs, he fell in with a Scottish 
regiment in the service of Holland, and allowed its 
chaplain to make a convert of him for the Anglican 
Church, and so pass him on as we have seen to Eng- 
land, London, and the patronage of Bishop Compton. 

The book as a whole is as fascinating a ‘human 
document’ as one could meet with, and it is surprising 
that it has never been re-printed in modern times. 
But the gem of the whole is the Preface, a cry of 
agonised contrition, the complete unveiling of a great 
soul. In reading it, we come to understand what Dr. 
Johnson meant when he declared that Psalmanazar 
exhibited ‘a piety, penitence, and virtue almost ex- 
ceeding what we hear of as wonderful in the lives of 
the Saints’! 


Rosert Bracey, O.P. 
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CATHOLICISM AND ECONOMICS 


EVER in the world’s history have economic 

problems played such a large part in human life 
or had such a direct influence on human thought as at 
present. Economics have come to overshadow polli- 
tics, to absorb into their sphere the entire social ques- 
tion. Even the man in the street has learnt that his 
personal welfare is intimately bound up with an 
economic system. He may be indifferent towards 
politics, sceptical of the value of philosophy and 
science, hostile towards religion, but in economic 
matters his interest and prejudices are keen. Hence 
the rise of Socialism—the success of an economic 
gospel and an economic interpretation of life. Hence 
too a new spirit of criticism towards religion, which is 
felt to be indifferent towards the things which are so 
vitally important—it is ‘the opium of the poor’ which 
drugs them into contentment with their lot, and in- 
difference towards their true interests. 

This excessive preoccupation with economic pro- 
blems is, however, abnormal and temporary. A 
healthy society is no more troubled about its economic 
organisation than a healthy man is troubled about his 
digestion. The present unrest is a symptom of disease, 
as well as a symptom of necessary change. Modern 
society is traversing that critical period of its exist- 
ence, which the Ancient World also went through dur- 
ing the century that preceded the Augustan Peace. 
In both cases the material resources of society have 
outstripped its moral control. It is the crucial moment 
in the life of a civilisation—a time when societies and 
individuals are beset by temptations to violent 
remedies and excessive hopes, alternating with apathy 
and despair. When the crisis is over, when society has 
either mastered its difficulties or accepted a com- 
promise with them, human life again becomes normal ; 
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economic problems sink back into their proper per- 
spective, and man’s spiritual needs once more re- 
assert themselves. After the Peace of Augustus 
comes the Gospel of Christ. 

And so it is with our own problems. The present 
economic unrest is a side issue—though a side issue 
of vast importance—which distracts men’s minds from 
the ultimate problems of life; it is this, not religion, 
which is the true ‘opium of the poor.’ Only when the 
present economic question is settled, will the real 
opportunity of Catholicism come. The economic 
settlement affords the material preparation for the re- 
ligious settlement, that is to say for the conversion of 
our civilisation. 

Yet we are far from wishing to assert that Econo- 
mics belong to a region apart from Religion. Reli- 
gion, to be worthy of the name, must claim to be the 
inspiration of every side of human life, and the 
economic life, however exaggerated are the claims the 
Socialists make for it, is certainly one of the funda- 
mental forces that have moulded the development of 
human society. Among primitive peoples the connec- 
tion between religion and economics is clear enough. 
That by which man lives is holy: there is a mystery 
in all the processes by which the earth is brought to 
bear fruit for the support of man, and the one great 
end of sacrifice and spell and purification is to co- 
operate with the forces of nature in producing good 
harvests, numerous flocks and favourable seasons. 

In the case of Christianity, however, this is much 
less obvious. At first sight it would seem impossible 
to conceive of a religion more hostile to the economic 
view of life. It stands at the opposite pole to the 
Nature Religion, for it is essentially ‘other-worldly’ 
and bases its teaching on a new scale of values in 
which the old economic and natural values disappear, 
or are reversed. Nevertheless it will be seen that 
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Christianity eventually reconquers the economic life 
for itself, by bringing that also into relation with 
spiritual values. 


Part I. 
CATHOLIC PRINCIPLES AND ECONOMICS 


I. , 

The Christian attitude towards wealth and the use 
of material goods is expressed in the two great evange- 
lical ideals of Poverty and Charity. These are inti- 
mately connected with one another, for they are 
respectively the negative and positive aspects of the 
teaching of Jesus concerning the Kingdom of God. 
The present world and the natural order are but the 
preparation for the world to come—the spiritual and 
supernatural order. This alone is worthy of man’s 
efforts, and the goods of the present world are only 
of value if they are used for spiritual ends. If they 
are treated as ends in themselves, they become evil. 

‘Be not solicitous, therefore, saying: What shall 
we eat: or what shall we drink: or wherewithal shall 
we be clothed? For after all these things do the 
Gentiles seek. For your Father knoweth that you 
have need of all these things. Seek ye therefore the 
Kingdom of God, and his justice, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.’ ‘A man’s life does not con- 
sist in the abundance of things that he possesses,’ but 
in his ‘riches towards God.’ A superfluity of material 
wealth is really an obstacle to the attainment of the 
true end of life. Therefore our Lord counsels his 
followers to strip themselves of the unnecessary like 
an athlete before the race, or rather like a man in a 
sinking ship, who has more chance of safety the less 
he has on him. ‘How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the Kingdom of God.’ Leave worldly 
cares to worldly men—the dead to the dead. ‘Sell 
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what you possess and give alms. Make for yourself 
bags that grow not old: a treasure in heaven that 
faileth not.’ 

All this insistence on the perils of wealth and the 
blessedness of poverty does not rest, as somany modern 
writers think, on a desire for social justice. Justice, 
as we shall see, has a very important place in Catholic 
doctrine, but it is not the foundation of the evange- 
lical teaching about poverty. That is simply a con- 
sistent development of the new spiritual and other- 
worldly valuation of life, which was the work of Jesus, 
and as such it has inspired the attitude of the Catholic 
Church ever since, and has been the principle of the 
ascetic life and of the monastic institution. Alike to 
St. Antony in the third century, and to St. Francis 
in the thirteenth, the words of our Lord, ‘If thou wilt 
be perfect, sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor 
and come and follow me,’ came as a personal com- 
mand, and the life of St. Francis, so vital and yet so 
utterly independent of all that external goods can do 
to make life livable, is a standing example of the way 
in which the Christian spirit transcends all economic 
categories and laws. Nor is the realisation of this 
ideal limited to Oriental or mediaeval society, in 
which a money economy hardly exists. During the 
very years when Adam Smith was working out his 
economic system, Benedict Joseph Labre, his junior 
by twenty-five years, as a wanderer and a beggar on 
the highways of Europe, was disproving by his life 
the fundamental postulates of the new science. 

This ideal of Holy Poverty and of the blessedness 
of the non-economic life is the negative side of the 
Gospel teaching. The same view of life finds its 
positive expression in the precept of Charity, which is 
the true inspiration of the Christian life in economics 
as well as in other matters. All that a man has, 
whether of external goods or of personal powers and 
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opportunities, is given him not for his own enjoyment, 
but for the service of God and man. The man who 
uses his powers and his wealth for his own gratifica- 
tion is like the faithless slave in the parable who swills 
his master’s wine and misuses the fellow-servants 
whose welfare has been entrusted to him. On the 
other hand, though wealth sought as an end in itself 
is an obstacle to the Kingdom of God, it is not with- 
out its value, if it is used as a vehicle of spiritual love. 
To feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, to care for 
the sick and the prisoner is as it were a personal ser- 
vice to the Son of Man Himself. 

This is to ‘make friends of the Mammon of Ini- 
quity’—to convert material, indifferent things into 
spiritual goods—‘riches towards God.’ It is not that 
the Gospel treats the alleviating of economic distress 
as an end in itself, it is again, as in the teaching on 
voluntary poverty, a question of the spiritual revalua- 
tion of life. 

Charity was to be the controlling force in the 
brotherhood of the Kingdom of God, and if this 
spiritual force was real, it must show itself in all 
things from the highest to the lowest. 

‘Whether you eat or drink, or whatever you do, do 
all to the glory of God.’ To the average man the 
economic life is the one side of life that really matters, 
and a religion that leaves this unaffected, as did Eng- 
lish Evangelical Pietism a century ago, thereby shows 
itself to be unreal. Consequently the duty of alms- 
giving, the realisation in the economic sphere of the 
Christian fraternity, was the chief external activity of 
the early Church, and it was carried out on a scale that 
is difficult to realise in the present age, amounting, as 
it often did, to a real redistribution of property. 

Yet in the charity of the early Church, from the 
‘communism’ of the first believers at Jerusalem on- 
wards, there was no attempt to secure an improvement 
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of economic conditions as such. There was simply an 
indifference to wealth and to external conditions 
generally, and a determination to conform the daily 
life of the faithful to the new laws of the spiritual 
world that had been revealed. 

If the Christian had passed from death to life, from 
darkness to light, it was because he had received the 
Life of God, and that life was Love. It was impos- 
sible to possess that Life and not to love the brethren, 
and it was equally impossible to love the brethren 
without showing it in external things. As Christ has 
laid down His life for us, so we ought to lay down 
our life for the brethren, says St. John, and he goes 
on: ‘He that has the substance of this world, and 
shall see his brother in need and shall shut up his 
bowels from him; how doth the Charity of God abide 
in him? My little children, let us not love in word 
nor in tongue, but in deed and in truth.” This is the 
spirit of Catholic charity as opposed alike to external 
almsgiving and to modern social reform, which is a 
matter of results. It is the outward manifestation of a 
living, personal force of love—the spirit of St. Peter 
Claver or St. Vincent de Paul, rather than that of the 
Charity Organisation Society or of the Fabian Society. 


II. 


But if these two great principles—indifference to 
external goods and brotherly love, are the foundations 
of the Catholic attitude towards economics, they are 
nevertheless not all-sufficing. Taken by themselves 
they would suggest the complete segregation of 
Christians from the ordinary life of society, and they 
find their most complete realisation in the religious 
life—the state of perfection. If this state is held up, 
not as an ideal counsel, but as a law binding upon all 


11 John iii, 16-18. 
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Christians, we are led towards a social teaching which 
is not that of the Church, but that of the anarchic and 
‘spiritual’ sects which have always existed from the 
second century to the present day. All these, whether 
they look forward to a millennial Kingdom of the 
Saints as did the Montanists, the Anabaptists and the 
Fifth Monarchy Men, or whether they preach the per- 
fect life like the Apostolics, the Fraticelli, the Cathar- 
ists, or, in our own age, the followers of Tolstoy, agree 
in condemning the state, secular business and secular 
civilisation as radically and irremediably bad, and it 
is natural for them to condemn the institution of pro- 
perty, like marriage and civil authority, as an infringe- 
ment of the spirit of their gospel. 

But Catholicism cannot acquiesce in any such divi- 
sion of life, for it teaches an integration of the whole 
of life, so far as life is not dominated by perverse 
instincts of will. The God who redeems man is the 
same God who created him, and with him all exterior 
nature. It is the function of man to be the head of the 
material order, and to spiritualise inferior things by 
using them for God. Though the natural and the 
supernatural are two distinct orders, to which in a 
sense the secular and the religious lives correspond, 
yet both are directed to the same ultimate end. Thus 
economic life, though it is essentially a co-operation 
for the provision of material goods, is for the Christian 
a co-operation governed and inspired by love. 

Its special rights and duties are subordinated to 
this ultimate and fundamental law—the New Law of 
Christ. This secular life, whether political or econo- 
mic, cannot be withdrawn from its subordination to 
the spiritual life, nor can its laws bé absolute laws as 
Ricardo and Bentham conceived them. The only dis- 
tinction that the Church can recognize is that between 
counsel or perfection, and precept or obligation; she 
can never admit an absolute final distinction between 
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the religious and the secular life, for both serve the 
same end and the lower is instrumental to the higher. 

This conception of the unity of life is the true 
characteristic of the Christian civilisation which 
spiritualises and sanctifies the whole of life. It in- 
spires all the achievements of the Middle Ages, the 
philosophy of St. Thomas, the poetry of Dante, the 
political and economic life of the free cities. We see 
it naively but impressively portrayed in the mediaeval 
frescoes in the Spanish Chapel of Sta Maria Novella 
at Florence, in which all the estates of the Christian 
people are ranged in order, on the right hand the 
spiritual hierarchy of Pope and cardinals and bishops, 
abbots and monks and friars; on the left emperor and 
princes and nobles, merchants and craftsmen and 
peasants. Thus the whole Christian people is con- 
ceived as a great organic unity. Each order has its 
function, in the life of the whole; each has a necessary 
and God-given work to perform; each alike is bound 
by the law of duty, of work, of mutual service and 
love: one order does not exist for the sake of another, 
but all alike co-operate in their common service of 
God and His Church. 

Now this is nothing else but the extension to the 
whole of life of the principles that St. Paul had laid 
down concerning supernatural things. ‘For as the 
body is one and has many members, and all the mem- 
bers of the body, though they are many, yet are one 
body, so also is Christ . . . The eye cannot say to 
the hand : I do not need thy help, nor again the head 
to the feet: I have no need of you. Yea, much more 
those that seem to be the more feeble members of the 
body are more necessary . . . That there might be 
no schism in the body, but that the members might 
be mutually careful of one another.” 

This passage applies, it is true, only to the dis- 

21 Cor. xii. 12, 21-22, 25. 
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tribution of supernatural graces and offices within the 
Church : to St. Paul the state lay outside the Body 
of Christ in the darkness of this world; but when 
society as a whole had become Christian, it was natural 
that this image of the body and its members should be 
transferred to Christian society as a whole, as is done 
by St. Thomas Aquinas and other great mediaeval 
theologians. 

According to their principles the economic func- 
tions exist as necessary parts of the social organism 
with their own rights and duties. Like the more 
honourable offices of rulers or judges, they must 
be discharged conscientiously and disinterestedly. 
Whether they are productive or distributive, they 
exist not for the sake of private gain, but for public 
utility and the common good. For example, the profit 
of the merchant, St. Thomas teaches, should not be 
arbitrary or excessive, but should be the just payment 
for his labour in the services of the community.” 

In the same way wealth and property must be 
governed by these principles. They are the funda- 
mental mechanism of the economic life, and they exist 
in order to facilitate that co-operation for ultimate 
spiritual ends in which the life of a Christian society 
consists. The economic ideal is that every member of 
the society should have the material resources with 
which to live a good and complete human life, as the 
basis on which to build his spiritual life. This does 
not mean that the economic position of every man 
should be the same. Their material resources must 
be adapted to the special functions that they are 
called upon to discharge. That is to say the peasant 
and the worker should have the property they need 
for their work, the merchant for his business and the 
ruler or the official for the discharge of his office. And 
all of them, in so far as they are called to the married 

5 Summa, 20. 2@. 77, a. 4. 
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state, should also have the means of establishing a 
household and sharing in the complete family life 
which is the necessary basis of Christian society. 

But if these are the ideals, it must be remembered 
that their actual realisation is strictly limited by 
material circumstances and environment. Practically 
all societies have lived under the pressure of want. 
Apart from recurrent periods of destruction and 
famine in which men struggle for bare existence, and 
‘the good life’ goes to the wall, society as a whole 
has never enjoyed plenty: that has been, at best, the 
privilege of some favoured class. The social question 
is not only a question of the just distribution of pro- 
perty, it is also a question of the just distribution of 
privation, which has also been hitherto an inevitable 
concomitant of economic life. This is but little recog- 
nised by the majority of social reformers, who take 
the maximum of plenty that has hitherto been attained 
as an inevitable minimum, and the temporary pros- 
perity of an over-industrialised society as the natural 
level of economic development. 

There is, however, no doubt that an unfair dis- 
tribution of wealth and privation is more often to be 
found in prosperous than in poor societies. It is the 
existence or the creation of surplus wealth which 
gives to classes and individuals that overwhelming 
economic strength, which is so often abused; and in 
the pastoral tribe or the peasant community, which 
always lives on the hunger line, there is often less real 
misery than in a rich and highly-civilised community. 


ITI. 

But granting these limitations, the problem of the 
attainment of the best possible distribution of wealth 
remains. How is this problem to be solved? 

The modern sociologist would no doubt reply that 
this is the business of the State: that since economic 
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Catholicism and Economics 


functions exist for the service of the community, it is 
for the community to determine on their recompense. 
Catholic tradition has, however, unhesitatingly re- 
jected this solution, and has favoured quite a different 
view, one which may be described as the recognition 
of a natural or quasi-natural right of individual pos- 
session, and its subordination to the common good by 
the spirit of Christian love. Let us see how St. 
Thomas explains and defends this fundamental posi- 
tion. His teaching is representative not only of the 
Catholic thought of the Middle Ages, but also of the 
Catholic social movement of the nineteenth century. 
The possession of exterior things, he says, is natural 
to man, for inferior things are ordained by God for the 
purpose of succouring man’s needs. The division or 
appropriation of things is based on human law. It is 
not contrary to natural law, but is an addition to it 
devised by human reason, It is indeed necessary to 
human life for three reasons. First, because every 
man is more careful to procure what is for himself 
alone than that which is common to many or to all . . 
Secondly, because human affairs are conducted in a 
more orderly way, if each man is charged with taking 
care of some particular thing himself, whereas there 
would be confusion if everyone had to look after any 
one thing indeterminately. Thirdly, because a more 
peaceful state is ensured to man, if each one is con- 
tented with his own, for quarrels arise more often 
where there is no division of the thing possessed. As 
regards the wse of external things, however, man ought 
to possess them not as his own, but as common, so 
that he is ready to communicate them to others in their 


need.‘ 
‘For the division and appropriation of things which is 
based on human law do not preclude the fact that man’s 
needs have to be remedied by means of these very things. 


* Summa, 2a, 2@., q. 66, a. 2. 
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Hence whatever certain people have in superabundance is 
due, by natural law, to the purpose of succouring the 
poor. For this reason Ambrose says (Serm. lIxiv de 
temp.): ‘‘ It is the hungry man’s bread that you with- 
hold, the naked man’s cloak that you store away, the 
money that you bury in the earth is the price of the needy 
man’s redemption and freedom.’’ 

‘Since however there are many who are in need, while it 
is impossible for all to be succoured by means of the same 
thing, each one is entrusted with the stewardship of his 
own things, so that out of them he may come to the aid of 
those who are in need.’® 


But private property, even if it be a matter of 
human contrivance and instituted for the sake of com- 
mon utility, is not on that account the creation of the 
State. The ‘human law’ of which St. Thomas speaks 
is not the enacted law of a sovereign. As Pope Leo 
XIII says in his famous encyclical, Rerum novarum, 
man has economic rights apart from, and prior to, his 
membership of the state. The right of property fol- 
lows necessarily on the foundation of the family, 
which is ‘a true society anterior to every kind of state 
and nation, and invested with rights and duties of its 
own, totally independent of the civil community.” 


5 The Summa trans. by the Fathers of the English Dominican 
Prov. Part II (second part). Second number, pp. 224 and 
232-233. 

*It is true that when we look at the actual development of 
society, we can hardly say that property exists at all in the 
case of savages who live mainly by hunting, although their 
tribal institutions may be highly developed. Property only 
becomes clearly defined when the soil is cultivated and per- 
manent settlements are made. But this settled form of society 
as it exists to-day in Africa (for example among the Kukus of 
the former Lado Enclave, or the Hill Suk or the Akamba of 
British East Africa) does consist of independent family settle- 
ments or homesteads, each practically independent under its own 
elder, while the only political organisation is a loose voluntary 
association of neighbouring homesteads under a council of 
elders, or the presidency of a well-known medicine man. This 
is really the most rudimentary of all forms of social life. It is 
society reduced to its primary constituents—association for 
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Catholicism and Economics 


There is, moreover, an internal and necessary con- 
nection between the two fundamental principles, the 
duty of charity and the right of individual possession. 
To the Catholic, life is essentially a spiritual activity, 
and the economic life, instead of being the founda- 
tion and cause of all the rest, as Marx and Engels 
taught, or an independent sphere governed by its own 
absolute laws, as the classical economists maintained, 
is but the plastic material through which this spiritual 
activity may express itself. 

Consequently an organisation of industry, however 
perfect in itself, in which the individual has no power 
over his own life and no opportunity for the free ser- 
vice of others, is no fit instrument for the realisation 
of the Catholic social ideal. The latter requires a 
certain sphere of economic liberty in which the indi- 
vidual can exercise his free will and find material for 
the realisation of his spiritual activities. Every man 
is the artist of his own life, and he needs his own 
materials, even in inferior things, if his creation is to 
be complete. Otherwise he becomes the mere instru- 
ment of another’s purpose, whether it be the will of a 
despot or the group-purpose of a national mind. 

It is the aim of the Christian life to make political 
and economic relations subordinate to the inward life : 
to convert them from a mechanism which enslaves 
into the free working of a personal and moral activity. 
The realisation of this end may appear an imprac- 
ticable ideal, and so it is from the politician’s point of 
view, which takes account of human nature alone; but 
to the Catholic who sees human nature restored and 
transformed by divine charity, all things are possible. 
The essential work of the Church in the world con- 


sexual life and for the procuring of food. Even the hunting 
tribe, though economically more backward, is socially a more 
advanced organism. And yet in this rudimentary society, 
private or rather family property may truly be said to exist. 
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sists in bringing humanity into contact with this trans- 
forming divine force, so that from the inner centre of 
the individual soul outwards every human activity is 
affected and changed. This is the true social reform, 
and we have now to see how it has been carried out in 
the changing conditions of economic life during the 
past ages of the Church’s history and what are the 
problems with which she is faced in that new world 
that is gradually coming into being. 


(To be continued.) 


CHRISTOPHER DAWSON. 


THE PHILOSOPHER 


(From the picture by Rembrandt in the National Gallery.) 


Through the leaded panes there the quiet daylight 
falls 
Like a still expected benison on homely books and 
walls, 
Unlit by sunlight’s purer gold, the still room smiles. 
Here the long, unshaken silence no sound stirs, 
Save the turning pages of the old philosophers, 
Or the hum of cobbled traffic between whiles. 


Through the summer stillness of the long and drowsy 
hours, 
Studious of ancient lore of jewels and of flowers . . 
Reading of strange travel and of dim and remote 
wars 
From parchment page in script near as crabbed as 
his own, 
Stored with curious knowledge, he sits there all alone 
Guarded still and watched by his monitory stars. 


VIVIENNE DaAyRELL. 
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THE SUPER-VEGETARIANS 


HERE was a time when I used to be a vege- 
tarian, and earnestly ate nut rissoles and marmite 
sausages. In those days, if I looked at a dish of lamb 
cutlets, I was haunted by the spectral bleatings of 
woolly innocents being led to the slaughter; a mutton 
chop was to me a menace; and if I saw a bottle of 
Bovril I sighed with genuine sympathy, ‘Alas, my 
poor brother!’ For were not the animals our 
‘younger brothers’? Were they not even as we our- 
selves—climbing the ladder of evolution to higher 
and better things? What right had we to cut off their 
innocent lives before their destined hour had struck? 
Then by the hand of destiny I was brought in con- 
tact with the Super-Vegetarians. The Super-Vege- 
tarians are a sect of Hindus, usually known as the 
Jains. It so happened that my work in India threw 
me into intimate contact with these interesting people. 
I found them not only interesting, but exceedingly 
kind and hospitable, and in many other ways unusually 
charming and refined. In fact their code of ethics 
with regard to the animal world was too refined for me 
altogether. I became aware that I was only a be- 
ginner in these matters, a despairing amateur in the 
presence of professionals; I was not even an ‘also 
ran.’ In the presence of such high and austere con- 
sistency I gave up the competition; and, realising the 
direction in which my ideals were leading, fell back 
—not without relief—on the flesh-pots of Egypt. 
The root principle of the Jain religion is the doc- 
trine of Ahinsa, or Harmlessness. It is founded on 
the belief in the transmigration of souls, i.e. that the 
same soul comes to earth many times in different 
bodies. For instance, it might come successively as a 
beetle, a man, a crocodile, a horse, a scorpion, and 
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so on during countless incarnations. Hence all life, 
especially animal life, is to be held sacred. It goes 
without saying, therefore, that the Jains are strict 
vegetarians. They will not even eat eggs, and many 
will not drink milk. Some of the very strict ones 
hardly eat anything more than fruit and nuts. Another 
of their peculiarities is that they will neither eat nor 
drink between sunset and sunrise, lest by mischance 
they might swallow a fly or other insect in the dark— 
and this of course is for the sake of the fly! 

They are much more than vegetarians. This amaz- 
ing respect for all forms of life affects not only the 
food they eat, but influences their life in many other 
ways. For instance, though their house may be swarm- 
ing with an Egyptian plague of flies, they would never 
dream of doing anything to mitigate their discomfort 
by the use of fly-papers. I remember once staying in 
the house of a wealthy Jain (a most accomplished 
gentleman, by the way, with a University degree), 
where the compound round his house was infested 
with monkeys. Though they ravaged his garden and 
stole his fruit, he would never allow anyone to shoot 
at them. He had two men permanently employed 
whose sole duty it was to drift about all day, scaring 
the monkeys away by shouting at them and throwing 
stones (but not to hit them). Even this was not a 
sufficient protection; for the second day I was there, 
on going into my bedroom, I was surprised to see a 
large black-faced monkey emerge from under my bed. 
One might almost have supposed that I had intruded 
into his apartment to judge by his angry looks and 
the nonchalant way he strolled across the room to the 
open window. 

In one city where I lived some time there exists a 
society—not for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
but for the Preservation of the Life of Animals. This 
society runs various activities, including the free dis- 
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The Super-V egetarians 


tribution of milk for monkeys and rice for ants. But 
the most striking of its undertakings is displayed when 
there has been a specially long season of drought. At 
such a time it happens naturally that many lakes and 
rivers begin to dry up, and the fishes, turtles and other 
aquatic animals therein are in grave danger of dying 
for lack of water. To prevent such calamity this 
society, which has ample means at its disposal (the 
Jains being a very wealthy sect), engages a number 
of servants to transport these creatures overland to 
larger lakes and rivers. By providing for such acts 
of charity the subscribers acquire much merit. Not 
content with saving the lives of fishes (which they 
transport in buckets), they have been known at times 
to turn their kind attentions even to crocodiles. They 
carry these slung on to long poles, having however 
first taken the wise precaution of blocking their jaws 
up with a log of wood. There was a curious sequel on 
one occasion to an act of kindness thus bestowed on a 
crocodile. The men employed, having carried the 
crocodile several miles overland, let it loose again in 
a large river at a spot about a mile from where I used 
to live. The crocodile, not being used to the quickly- 
moving waters of the river, climbed out, and found a 
resting place in an enclosure belonging to one of the 
cotton mills adjacent to the river. The mill, by the 
way, belonged to a Jain, and the spot chosen by the 
crocodile happened to be the place where his workers 
used to eat their midday food. You can imagine the 
surprise of these people the next day on finding the 
crocodile in possession of their luncheon ground. 
They drew back in alarm, not wishing to take any 
risks. Not so, however, a young and inexperienced 
puppy with an enquiring mind which happened to be 
there. Unperturbed by the ferocious spectacle it wad- 
dled up to the monster to investigate, when suddenly 
—well, the crocodile was mot a vegetarian! The body 
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of the puppy disappeared in a flash, while its soul 
(according to the Hindu belief) was transferred to 
another body. Very probably, in its next incarnation, 
it has come back as a baby, destined to grow up into 
an intrepid explorer who will go big-game hunting in 
the jungles of Africa. 

I remember once, in a conversation with Mahatma 
Gandhi (who belongs to the Jain sect), discussing this 
question of re-incarnation with him. He assured me, 
with the utmost sincerity, that if he were confronted 
by a crocodile and could not escape without either 
killing it or being killed by it, it would be his duty to 
let the crocodile eat him rather than, by taking its life, 
violate the principle of Ahinsa. He also added with 
his characteristic sense of humour that he could not 
predict whether, in a sudden emergency, he would have 
the moral strength to carry out his convictions, but he 
hoped he would. Personally I think it quite likely 
that Mr. Gandhi would not violate his principles even 
in such a predicament. I used to visit him at his Ash- 
ram or Settlement, sometimes, before he was put into 
prison; and one of his secretaries, whom I know very 
well and whose veracity I would never question how- 
ever strongly I differed from him in principle, told me 
the following incident, corroborated by several others 
who were present. One evening, as they were sitting 
in the garden at their evening meditation, a large 
cobra came out of the long grass and made in the 
direction of the Mahatma. His followers, fearing for 
the safety of their leader, made preparations to seize 
and remove it. He motioned to them, however, to 
remain still, as he did himself. The loathsome thing 
crawled right across his bare knees, and then slid 
quietly away into the jungle about its own poisonous 
business. 

As a general rule the true Jain will not kill a snake, 
however deadly. What they do usually is to capture 
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it alive with a sort of long forked stick and force it 
into a jar. Then they carry it—or more usually their 
servants carry it—to a safe distance and let it go. In 
practice this amounts in many cases to dropping it 
unobtrusively near somebody else’s compound. 

Many of the more modernised Jains, however, do 
not carry out the practice of Ahinsa so strictly as this. 
I know one, for instance, who eats eggs. He allows 
himself to do so because he says it prevents the 
chickens from growing up only to be cruelly 
slaughtered by his less enlightened countrymen who 
are not Jains. But then he was a lawyer! This is a 
profession, one might remark in passing, which is 
adopted by a good many Jains. A number of the 
ordinary walks of life are closed to these people on 
account of their peculiar beliefs. For instance, no 
Jain could take up a military life, or go in for agricul- 
ture, since both these occupations involve the taking 
of life. A considerable number have become bankers, 
and not a few of the leading cotton manufacturers 
belong to this sect—these being innocent employments 
from their point of view. 

The researches of modern biology have caused the 
Jains much searching of heart. I heard of one gentle- 
man who bought a microscope, and was so horrified by 
the revelation which it gave him of countless minute 
forms of life in earth, air, and water, that he smashed 
the instrument. He was horrified for he realised for 
the first time how many such organisms he must have 
unwittingly destroyed, and must continue to destroy, 
in his ordinary course of life. 

The Jain who related to me the above incident 
takes a much more lenient view of things. He told me 
himself, without any pangs of conscience, that he 
killed half a dozen black scorpions in one afternoon, 
as they came crawling one after the other on to the 
verandah out of the rain. His wife, however, is much 
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more orthodox than he, and every year he waits till she 
has gone off to the Hills in the hot weather to arrange 
for an annual slaughter of rats, mice, and other small 
animals that live in the bungalow as uninvited guests. 

There is a convenient doctrine amongst the Jains 
that a man may acquire merit by doing virtuous actions 
by proxy. Thus there are certain wealthy Jains who 
give money so that persons, brave or desperate enough 
to earn it, may sleep in beds swarming with the most 
disgusting vermin, in order that the latter may enjoy 
a hearty meal. It is with a somewhat similar thought- 
fulness in view towards the ‘lower forms of life!’ 
that the priests of the Jain religion—according to the 
tenets of their order—are never allowed to take a bath. 
On two occasions I had the doubtful privilege of meet- 
ing some of these holy men, and I confess that I took 
care to seat myself at a very respectful distance. These 
priests are the salt of Jainism; but under these condi- 
tions one can easily understand that the salt is apt to 
“lose its savour.’ 

Perhaps the most astonishing thing about the ortho- 
dox Jains is the fact that, along with their meticulous 
care to preserve the life of animals, there often goes 
the most callous disregard for the sufferings of human 
beings outside their own particular caste. Of course 
there are exceptions, but they are exceptions, and must 
be so, from the nature of the case. For the philosophy 
behind this Super-Vegetarianism is a cold and lifeless 
system of abstractions—austere, legal and ponderous 
in its method and application. It knows nothing of the 
exuberant simplicity of simple faith, still less of the 
genial warmth of Christian charity. In their vivid 
appreciation of their brotherhood with crocodiles, they 
seem to have lost sight of the brotherhood of man. 


E. M. STANDING. 
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THE GLORIOUS MYSTERIES 


THE RESURRECTION. 


Shepherds at Bethlehem’s crib that bent, 
With tabor and jocund flute prevent 

The Shepherd’s Prince that from the grave 
Glorious returns His flock to save : 

Pastor ovium et hostia! 

That blissful wonder, Mawdleyn, tell, 

Thee weeping by the way befell : 

Angels my risen Lord professed, 

The empty tomb His praise confessed— 
Surrexit! Alleluia! 


THE ASCENSION. 


Mavis and merle, in tuneful quire, 

Missel and lark your lays conspire, 

Carol the kingly Eagle’s flight, 

The cloud transcends and fades in light : 
Ascendit in regna calestia! 

Bowmen their darts prepared in vain; 
See, in his toils, the hunter ta’en ! 

Ye heavens exult, while all below 

His pean sing—cum jubilo 

Cantetur Alleluia! 


THE DESCENT OF THE HOLY GHOST. 


These wonders hast thou heard? A Flame 
Divided flows, yet rests the same; 
Sweetly from pole to pole doth reach, 
Cries in all tongues, yet hath no speech : 
Magna ejus eloquia! 
The Spirit, see, a mighty Lord, 
A fire, a breath, a quickening word, 
Burns on the Seraph’s lips and wings 
The prophet’s rapt imaginings ! 
Lux fulget! Alleluia! 
E. HamMILton Moore. 
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NAMES 


Y solemn decree of nature the parents of a child 

control its future. According to the laws of civi- 
lisation they are at liberty to mould its soul. Not the 
least privilege is that of conferring the name with 
which it confronts its fellows, and which—should it 
offend the bearer arrived at the age of reason—can- 
not easily be doffed. Godparents, at Baptism, were 
formerly left to choose the neophyte’s name; but this 
courtesy has fallen into disuse, and almost everywhere 
the parents themselves designate their choice. Thus 
an infant is early bound, or safeguarded, as the case 
may be, not only by the blood inherited from his for- 
bears, but by their fancy in Christian names as well 
as by the obligation of their surname. Too often the 
‘Christian’ name is pagan; obsolete and disreputable 
gods and goddesses enjoying a condemnable vogue. 
But if Diana and Sylvia are mistakes, the names 
sought in vegetation, such as Ivy, Violet, Myrtle, etc., 
are likewise unbecoming when borne by Christians. 
Such names of flowers and plants are of Semitic pro- 
venance, and there is no excuse for overlooking, in 
their favour, the glorious roll with which the Church 
provides us. 

Whether the surname be a fetter or an asset, the 
Christian name should be as far as possible in accord- 
ance with it, lest the child be from infancy torn in 
two, subjected to different currents, bewildered be- 
tween adverse elements. Race, calling, heredity must 
be taken into account in bestowing names, for nobody 
should be made incongruous before he can speak. To 
hear of Marmaduke Murphy gives us a start. Llewel- 
lyn Tibb is abnormal, and so is Art Middlestone- 
haugh. Guinevere O’Callaghan is in bad taste. Finbar 
Muggins, Joss Inglethwaite, Albert Edward Cripp, 
Launcelot Hogg are all false quantities. True, saints 
are of every clime, but Pat Burleigh inspires us with 
no confidence, and Francis Rothschild is a solecism. 
Names should reflect the fitness of things. Catherine 
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Names 


Kelly is respectable, Gwendoline Kelly is not. Mono- 
syllabic surnames are a trial, but to precede them by 
a polysyllable is no rectification. Miggs may be bitter 
to the owner of it, but Alighiera in front is a bad anti- 
dote. Martin or Michael sounds better and would 
make Miggs more popular. 

The craze for alliteration has declined, but it had 
its uses. Jim Jones is a sound, strong cognomen, and 
should serve a city magnate better than the romantic, 
fanciful Reginald de Courcy or Peregrine O’ Malley. 
Mick Brigglesborough is dubious, but Mick Moloney 
is delightful and fills us with pleasant anticipations. 
In general, brevity is to be recommended as a thought- 
ful act of politeness to the world at large. Mary 
Smith is neat and promising. Adelaide Esmeralda 
Smith is pretentious, not to say impertinent, even if 
Adelaide be an honourable. Double-barrelled names 
are of doubtful value, and should be mitigated by 
brief forenames. If ‘Pennefeather-Cragglesworth’ 
be inevitable owing to a legacy or other circumstance, 
let it at least not be preceded by Bonaventura or 
Wenceslaus. A simple James or Pierce will be a 
solace to the wearer and his contemporaries. 

It is incredible how parents, in the first transports 
at the advent to a favoured world of their particular 
progeny, proceed to give the helpless infant such 
ambitious names as Washington, Napoleon, Welling- 
ton. The more the victim tries to shake off the ridicu- 
lous appellation in later life, the firmer does it stick. 
On the other hand, we know of an Irish landlord, a 
good Protestant, who called his nine children after 
the favourite fox-hounds of his pack: Grab, Trim, 
Bell, Toe, &c. Thus handicapped it is not surprising 
that few of them, grown-up, retained much self- 
respect. In outlandish names America, as in most 
things, beats all competitors. 

The Shakesperian protest against attaching any 
significance to a name was but an outburst of the mad- 
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dest lover known to drama. Romeo, at sixty, would 
not have maintained there was nothing in a name. 
Probably Juliet would have meant very much to him, 
let us hope in a satisfactory sense. In the battle of 
life names are of great importance. They cling to us, 
qualifying, assisting, hindering, besides playing a 
grave 7dle in our individual development. 

It is inexcusable for Christians to give other than 
Christian names to their children. For a girl, sweetest 
of all is Mary, with its infinite variations in Anglo- 
Saxon, Gaelic, Slav, and Latin: Marie, Maria, Muira, 
Miriam, Muriel, Marian, Marietta, Marnshka, Marilla, 
Marika, Mara, &c. Surely, any of these is preferable 
to Phyllis or Phoebe or Victoria. 

Formerly whole families and clans had their chosen 
patron, resident in heaven, and called on him in clash 
of arms to sustain their cause. With wise subtlety 
they called their eldest after him, and had ample proof 
that he was indifferent to this form of flattery. In the 
East the custom still prevails of cultivating a par- 
ticular saint, and all the Ivanitches, Andreyevitches 
(or Johnsons, Andrewsons), and such like claim affin- 
ity, however sundered by time and distance, owing to 
a common celebration of their patronymic’s feast. 
Long ago, when whole tribes became Christian, they 
chose a saint for protector, and it stands to reason 
that Christians of to-day should not do otherwise. 
The little one at the font has a right to all he can 
get from the authors of his being, and the best they 
can do for him at this juncture is to place him under 
the care of somebody capable of helping and sustain- 
ing him. There are a number of outstanding men and 
women whose merits have been recognised by the most 
competent tribunal on earth, and dedication of a child 
to one of these whose form of sanctity makes a special 
appeal to you, will in the long run be more profitable 
than propitiation of the — uncle. —_— 

















THE STALENESS OF NOVELTY 


T has been said that ‘Great is advertisement with 
little men,’ and this is verified in other fields be- 
sides that of commerce. The ‘best seller’ is almost 
invariably trumpeted as a masterpiece of ‘modern 
thought,’ and small indeed is the number of readers 
who pause to reflect that ‘modern,’ ‘modernity’ and 
‘progress’ are only relative terms. Those of us who 
are not yet old remember the days when Tennyson 
was deemed modern. Now he is ‘out-of-date,’ ‘anti- 
quated’ for those who cultivate modernity. In the 
thirteenth century Gothic architecture was modern, in 
the sixteenth, Renaissance. And yet the delusion of 
a machine-ridden world persists that what is pro- 
claimed as truth in the twentieth century must be 
truer and better than what was proclaimed as such in 
the nineteenth or any previous century, because more 
modern. Those who are bemused with the wonder 
and novelty of eugenics would be mightily astonished 
if they should come to study such authors, say, as St. 
Augustine. 

‘It is, however, one thing for married persons only to 
come together for the sole wish to beget children; this is 
not sinful: it is another thing for them to aim at carnal 
pleasure by cohabitation; this, as being attempted only in 
the marriage state, involves only venial sin. For although 
propagation of offspring is not the motive of the concum- 
bency, there is still no attempt to prevent such propagation, 
either by wrong desire or evil appliance. They who resort 
to these, although called by the name of man and wife, 
are really not such; they retain no vestige of true matri- 
mony, but pretend the honourable designation as a cloak 
for their criminal conduct. Having also proceeded so far, 
they are betrayed into exposing their children, which are 
born against their will. They have an abhorrence of 
nourishing and retaining those whom they begat with dis- 
like. This infliction of cruelty on their offspring, so re- 
luctantly begotten, unmasks the sin which they had prac- 
tised in darkness, and drags it clearly into the light of 
day. The open cruelty reproves the concealed sin. Some- 
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times, indeed, this lustful cruelty, or, if you please, cruel 
lust, resorts to such extravagant methods as to use 
poisonous drugs to secure barrenness; or else, if un- 
successful in this, to destroy the conceived seed by some 
means previous to birth, preferring that its offspring 
should rather perish than receive vitality; or if it was ad- 
vancing to life within the womb, should be even deprived 
of it before it was born. Well, if both parties alike are so 
flagitious, they are not husband and wife; and if such 
were their character from the begmning, they have not 
come together so much by holy wedlock as by abominable 
debauchery. But if the two are not identical in such sin, 
I boldly declare either that the woman is, so to say, the 
husband’s harlot; or the man, the wife’s adulterer.’? 

There you have an up-to-date account of the abomi- 
nations characteristic of a godless and decadent civi- 
lisation, and the Catholic attitude towards them. If 
this passage of the saint’s writings is not modern, one 
would fain know what is. And yet fifteen hundred 
years have passed since it was written. The apostate 
Christian world is in no better case than unregenerate 
pagandom, or rather worse, since corruptio optimi pes- 
sima. The twentieth century has the Church present 
in her midst: so had the fifth. How in the face of 
such evidence from one who was admittedly one of 
the profoundest human intellects of all times, the 
popular theory of progress can be seriously upheld I 
fail to understand. 

‘The morning of manhood is risen,’ ‘the kingdom 
of man is at hand,’ a ‘modern’ bard told us within 
living memory, and added with abysmal silliness, 
‘glory to man in the highest.’ In plain prose Swin- 
burne’s ‘kingdom of man* means zmter alia the pre- 
valence of just such eugenic horrors as St. Augustine 
(and the Catholic Church now as then) reprobates. 
There is nothing new about it, and to Christian and 
the nobler pagan minds assuredly nothing attractive. 

1On Marriage and Concupiscence, bk. 1, ch. 17. Anti- 
Pelagian writings, vol. II. Wks. vol. XII (Clark, Edinb., 
1874), pp. 115-116. 
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The Staleness of Novelty 


The kingdom of man, not merely without God in 
the world, but in raucous revolt against God, has been 
realised in the Paris of the Terror, in the Mexico of 
more recent days, and elsewhere, and those who saw 
a prophet in Swinburne may possibly admire such a 
kingdom. Others will regard it with irrepressible 
loathing. 

But those who admire ‘the kingdom of man’ should 
at least be reasonably consistent. In casting off the 
Christian heritage they will renounce mercy and free- 
dom, unless by freedom is meant emancipation from 
the Sixth Commandment! It is rather liberty to 0d- 
serve the law of God that is like to be wanting in the 
Babylonia of Eugenics. Some fifty years ago the 
author of Protestant Journalism gave shrewd fore- 
warning that ‘State-worship is no doubt on the in- 
crease, and may one day prove equally fatal to reli- 
gion and liberty’ (1874, p. 46), whereas ‘the Church 
is hostile to the liberty of mankind exactly in the same 
sense that God is, and in no other’ (/did. 88). 

The very people who denounced the ‘intellectual 
bondage’ of ‘clericalism’ were dismayed at Prussian 
autocracy, foolishly forgetting that ‘people who say 
“we have no king but Cesar” have lost the right to 
complain when Cesar takes them at their word’ 
(/bid. 111). 

Two years before, in his Fourfold Sovereignty of 
God, Cardinal Manning had set forth in a cogent 
manner the indebtedness of the world to the Church 
for freedom, and the certain return of tyranny as a 
direct consequence of the apostasy that cried ‘vic- 
tory’ on September 20, 1870. ‘The civil society of 
mankind . . . as we shall see hereafter, when separ- 
ated from Christianity, will go to dissolution’ (iii, 85). 

Let those outside the Church follow, if they will, 
the new darkness of ill-bred Eugenia, but let them 
do so with their eyes open. Let them not commit the 
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childish folly of assuring us that they ‘never, never, 
never will be slaves,’ or expect to retain the heritage 
of those Catholic days when ‘there was introduced 
into the society of men a quality never known before : 
the charity of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, The mani- 
fold compassion of the Good Shepherd and of the 
Good Physician, tenderness to the sick, to the sorrow- 
ing, to the orphan, to the widow, to the prisoner, to 
the outcast, to the poor—these are the ripe fruits of 
the Sermon on the Mount, and come from no other 
tree. Again, mutual respect among all classes and 
ranks of men’ (iii, 78). How true and clear was Man- 
ning’s foresight! In very deed to-day ‘The desolate 
and impassable land, which once blossomed as the 
lily, is growing desolate and impassable once more. 
Wars choke up its highways, armed men are upon all 
its paths, desolation and barrenness are where the 
smiling fields and waving harvest were a year ago; 
and this is a type of the Christian world as it is before 
God’ (iii, 87). 

Do we sufficiently realise the hollowness of modern 
‘progress’ without God? Do we lay sufficient stress 
upon the fact that the doctrine of absolute Progress 
is utterly false and utterly contradicted by birth-sin? 
I wonder whether we inoculate our pupils sufficiently 
against the poison of plausible secularism by insisting 
upon that great truth which gives the lie direct to 
human boasting, namely, that ‘all that is in the world 
is the concupiscence of the flesh, and the concupis- 
cence of the eyes, and the pride of life, which is not 
of the Father but is of the world. And the world pas- 
seth away, and the concupiscence thereof: but he 
that doth the will of God, abideth for ever’ (I John ii, 
16-17). 

H. E. G. Rope. 
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ROBERT KEABLE 


Robert Keable is, in a sense, a literary enigma. Prior to the 
publication of Simon called Peter, which definitely established 
him as a leading novelist, his claims to literary achievement 
amounted only to a small collection of missionary tales, of a 
combined Anglo-Catholic and spiritualistic flavour, in the more 
or less obscure pages of The Treasury. The reverential and 
almost priestly touch which pervades these stories is entirely 
absent from the novels which have brought him fame. And 
therein lies the enigma. 

In the preface to his latest novel, Recompence, which is a 
sequel to Simon called Peter, Mr. Keable refers somewhat 
bitterly to the reception given to his first work by the religious 
press, although, he says, ‘it was written sincerely and simply 
as ever pen was set to paper.’ That may be,—but the assump- 
tion that he was a Catholic convert, made by his critics in the 
Anglican press, though untrue, was not unwarranted. Catholic 
critics, too, felt that his reverence and respect for their dogmas 
and practices savoured of impertinence, placed side by side with 
views of immorality all the more interesting in that they were 
unconventional. The secular press, without probing beneath 
the surface, welcomed the book as a piece of stark realism, an 
exposure of the cegradation of moral values due to the war. 

It seems inevitable that critics should identify authors with 
their principal characters and regard a novel as a more or less 
biographical work. Hence it appears that Mr. Keable is Peter 
Graham in Simon called Peter and Recompence, Chris in The 
Mother of all Living and Paul Kestern in Peradventure. Again, 
this assumption is more than unwarranted, and leads to the 
logical conclusion that Mr. Keable is a moral anarchist, or, at 
best, a disciple of Omar Khayyam. 

But the fact is that Mr. Keable, like all of us, is a dual 
personality, and as such he must be sought for in the pages of 
his works. He is halting between two opinions, standing, like 
the prophets of Baal of old, between the altars of idolatry, the 
passion for self-realisation, on the one hand, and the altars of the 
living God, self-abnegation, on the other. Therefore he is not 
Peter Graham, but a combination of Peter Graham and Julie, 
not Chris and Cicely, not Paul Kestern alone, but Paul imbued 
with a small portion of the spirit of that heroine of his who could 
only appreciate the silence of God. 

It is hardly fair, perhaps, to apply this dual personality theory 
to Peradventure, for in that book the author undoubtedly strives, 
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in the guise of Paul Kestern, to justify himself. He succeeds, 
too, up to a certain point. The period which the late Monsignor 
Benson spent at the Catholic Rectory in Cambridge marks an 
epoch in the religious history of that town and university, the 
importance of which, though not realised by the Master of 
Magdalen,‘ has been accurately and charmingly described by 
Robert Keable. Many were the students to whom Father 
Benson showed the Way in which the wayfaring man, though 
a fool, should not err. 

Paul Kestern saw the Way and did not take it. A reviewer, 
in the secular press, calls for a sequel to Recompence?. There 
CAN be no further sequel. Julie will never abandon her passion 
for self-realisation and Peter Graham, in his search for the love 
of God, will not lose his vocation. But what of Paul Kestern? 
Can he whose feet have stood on the right way and who has 
seen the City set on a Hill which cannot be hid, not seek to get 
there? Not Recompence, but Peradventure, demands a sequel. 
And that sequel, if ever it be written, will solve the enigma of 
Robert Keable. 

C. P. Le. H. 


1 Hugh, by A. C. Benson. 2The New Leader. 
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REVIEWS 


Att I Coutp Never Be. By John Foster Makepeace, M.A. 
(Basil Blackwell, 4/6.) 


Readers of BLackrRiARS who have read with delight the 
graceful and scholarly essays of John Foster Makepeace that 
have from time to time appeared in these pages will be in- 
terested to know that he has written a book, All I Could Never 
Be, which is to a large extent an autobiography: not an auto- 
biography in the modern self-assertive manner, but rather one 
of the same literary family as Newman’s Apologia. It is just 
the honest, straightforward story of one who is willing to give 
a reason of the faith that is in him, and is not so much a 
conscious self-revelation as the unfolding of wonders and mer- 
cies that were worked by God. It is a sincere story told with 
an attractive simplicity. There is something inspiring in the 
serene heroism of the boy of thirteen who starts life with a 
wage of eight shillings a week at a mill in Bradford and, 
before the days of compulsory education, pluckily braces him- 
self to learn German and logic in his spare time. The same 
persevering courage went with him to Regent’s Park College 
and carried him through his scholastic course, with a degree of 
Lordon University, into the Baptist Ministry. 

Then amid a multiplicity of strenuous labours came ques- 
tionings about private judgment and the confusion and lack of 
unity that it begets. Constantly recurs the question like a 
haunting refrain: By what authority do you these things? It 
was a well-trained, logical mind that met these queries, one 
that had seen through ‘ Kant’s bad psychology’ and had re- 
jected the subjective philosophy which he had erected upon it: 
yet it was not the mind of a merely theoretical or speculative 
thinker, but one having a firm hold upon reality. 

Conversion, considered merely as a mental process, is a 
phenomenon that defies analysis. The psychologists will talk 
glibly of the workings of the subconscious, but their explana- 
tions do not always explain. Conversion is something more 
than the normal accumulation of convictions, something more 
than a mental struggle that culminates in certitude. Often 
enough a simple incident, like St. Augustine’s hearing the 
words, Tolle, lege, or Newman’s Securus judicat orbis terrarumy 
will end the conflict and set the mind securely in the right 
direction. Mr. Makepeace describes how he first began to see 
daylight. ‘An Easter sermon of Dr. Dale, that I heard while 
on a visit to Birmingham, impressed me, not because of its 
contents, but because of an impromptu remark that he made 
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in the course of it . . . Suddenly he broke off the thread of his 
discourse and leaned forward. He told his vast congregation 
that a wonderful thing had happened to him on the previous 
day as he was preparing his sermon. He said that the thought 
suddenly came to him, ‘‘ Then Jesus Christ is alive! He is 
alive |" and it so excited him that it was as if he had never 
realised the Fact before, and he walked up and down his study, 
repeating to himself, ‘‘ He is alive. He is alive, alive!’ . . 
What subsequent questions Dr. Dale may have asked himself 
I never knew. But it put my old problem in a new light for me. 
Was He—the Living Christ, His Living Presence, His Living 
Voice, the authority I was looking for? And if so, then where 
was He?’ (pp. 102-103). The answer to this question was not 
found for several years. 

The book’s particular charm is in the charity and kindliness 
that are evident on every page. When controversy is broached, 
as it needs must in a book of the kind, it is not the controversy 
that strives to vanquish an opponent, but the gentler sort that 
seeks only to know the truth. Of the many who, we hope, will 
read this book, none will be turned away by any harsh or 
bitter word. 

The publisher is to be specially praised for the excellent 
printing and the elegant binding. 

B.D. 


St. Benepict: A CHARACTER Stupy. From the pen of the 
Rt. Rev. Ildephonsus Herwegen, O.S.B., Abbot of Maria 
Laach. Translated by Dom Peter Nugent, O.S.B. (Lon- 
don. Sands and Co. 7/6.) 


Abbot Herwegen’s St. Benedict represents a new departure 
in the biography of that saint. The Abbot confines himself 
strictly to the two genuine sources (the Rule and St. Gregory’s 
Dialogues) and admits none of that dubious matter which 
figures in most previous biographies. More than this, he 
transfers the emphasis, which hitherto has been laid almost 
exclusively on the Dialogues, to the Rule, and makes that his 
primary source. He holds that the Dialogues do not help us 
to a clear conception of the personality of the saint, just as they 
do not give us any full or exact account of his life. They 
contain, rather, exceptional scenes of a miraculous character, 
which St. Gregory selects as such, in accordance with the design 
of his book. We confess that we should uave liked from the 
Abbot an explicit pronouncement as to the historical value 
which he attaches to the narratives of the Dialogues. He wou'd 
seem to sit rather loosely by them, and to depreciate their 
evidential value; yet the most ‘ difficult’ stories are reproduced 
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by him, and this as a matter of course. But the question is so 
thorny a one that we are probably unreasonable to expect any 
such pronouncement. And the Abbot has an answer ready for 
us. He is writing, not a life, but a character sketch, and he 
may therefore, so he argues, neglect the historical question. 
Even if the stories are not true in detail—so he would argue— 
yet they are ‘in character’ and as such are quite in place in 
his book. It may be so, and we do not wish to express any 
serious disagreement; but for ourselves we confess that we 
are not always quite comfortable with St. Gregory. 

However, the Rule is the Abbot’s chief source, and here he is 
on sure ground. We believe that he is right in regarding it 
as a personal document of the highest value, and we think that 
the most valuable parts of his book are those in which he 
analyses the Rule and sets forth the spirit and character of St. 
Benedict as it appears from that analysis. Into this framework 
provided by the Rule the Abbot inserts most of the narratives 
of the Dialogues and a great deal of information gathered from 
his own studies in the history of the Church and the world in 
the time of St. Benedict. The result is a most valuable book, 
and we welcome it as the best account in English of the saint. 

Unfortunately, however, this welcome must be tempered with 
a criticism—of the translation. Of this we must make serious 
complaint. We have compared it with the original and we 
believe that the translator has not always understood his author. 
When he does understand him, he frequently translates in such 
a way that it is doubtful whether the English reader will under- 
stand. And his vocabulary is odd. We could give many 
examples to illustrate these criticisms, but refrain from doing 
so. We shall only say that we regret that so deserving a book 
did not have better fortune in its translator. 1M 


Curist ry His MystTeEriEs: spiritual and liturgical conferences 
by the Rt. Rev. Dom Columba Marmion, O.S.B., Abbot of 
Maredsous. Translated from the tenth French edition by 
a Nun of Tyburn Convent. (Sands and Co. 12/6 net.) 


The voice that spoke these discourses is now silent, but 
here indeed is the saying fulfilled: defunctus adhuc loquitur. 
There is no need to waste words in appreciating a spiritual work 
which has already received such a measure of praise. We shail 
merely say that we have here that same solidity of doctrine and 
power of expression which are known from the author’s master- 
piece, Christ the Life of the Soul. 

The translation is accurate and workmanlike, if not always 
very graceful. One criticism occurs to us. We are inclined 
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to the view that the chapters are over long, and that the 
Abbot’s message would gain considerably—at any rate with 
English readers—if some compression had been used. But we 
quite appreciate the difficulties in the way of any such course, 
and we suppose that we are suggesting the impossible. But in 
the future, perhaps, some laborious epitomist will give us an 
abridged edition. For that day we may be allowed to pray. 

J. M. 


THE New Moratity. By Henry C. Day, S.J. (Heath Cran- 
ton. pp. 126.) 


This is a book on the Catholic ideal of Marriage as against 
the modern ideal (?) of Divorce and Neo-Malthusianism. 

It is symptomatic of our age that we have to use argu- 
ments and even to write books in order to show that the sixth 
commandment is really worth keeping. Perhaps we shall reach 
a state of things when it will be necessary for the Fr. Day of 
the time to write another book to prove that Murder is not 
really a Fine Art; or that theft is not the only title to property ! 

The judicial calmness of The New Morality is reassuring. 
Peace is to be found in every page—except the last, where we 
found no index ! 


V.McN. 


Stupies OF Gop anD His Creatures. By Joseph Rickaby, 
S.J. (Longmans, pp. 205. 7/6.) 

Nearly twenty years ago Father Rickaby translated (portions 
of) the Summa contra Gentiles of St. Thomas. His thoughts 
have revolved round this great masterpiece for many years. 
The fruits of these ponderings are before us in this volume 
which deals with Faith, the Proofs of the Existence of God, 
Averroes, Contingence and Necessity, the Unchangeable God, 
the Mystery of Evil, the Immortality of the Soul, the Trans- 
cendency of God, the Nature of Miracle, and Final Gain or Loss 
of God. 

The opening essay—on Faith—is delightful, and Fr. Rickaby 
is here at his best. We should quarrel, however, with his 
rendering of substantia in Heb. xi. 1; he has ‘assurance’ on 
p. 18, but ‘foothold’ on p. 24; why not the older ‘ ground- 
work’ which so perfectly expresses the meaning? The ext 
essay—on the proofs for the existence of God—is provocative. 
It opens with the statement that St. Thomas’s Contra Gentiles 
‘first came out in the form of lectures’: a glance at any 
Introduction to the Contra Gentiles would show that it did not. 
‘The next sentence makes us rub our eyes: ‘I am never com- 
fortable when I differ either from St. Thomas or from Aristotle.’ 
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We turn to Pascendi gregis: ‘To desert Aquinas, especially 
in his metaphysical teachings, is to court disaster’! ‘In his 
metaphysical teachings’ . . . there, we fancy, is the rub. For 
the more we read Father Rickaby’s paragraphs, in which he 
tries to invalidate the proof from motion, the more convinced 
we become that he is not a metapuysician. ‘Confine his argu- 
ment to local motion,’ says fr. Rickaby, ‘ and it is valueless.’ 
A little further on, he quotes Aristotle’s saying: ‘there will 
not be any prime mover at all, if the two bodies each shall 
move the other.’ But did anyone—least of all St. Thomas 
himself—confine his or Aristotle’s argument to local motion? 
And is it not perfectly patent that Aristotle meant that two 
bodies could not move each other secundum idem! Again: 
‘ Material supstances . ;. Once existent . . . need no motor... 
A prime mover is as superfluous as a prime talker.’ Lastly : 
Fr. Rickaby puts the question whether the argument from local 
motion is not merely a relic of physical astronomy passing from 
the Pythagoreans through Plato, Aristotle, the Neo-Platonists, 
the Arabs and the mediaeval Schoolmen ‘till finally cast out by 
Newton?’ And he answers, ‘I should say so.’ 


Yet in the recent Encyclical Studiorum ducem we find: ‘ The 
arguments that Thomas uses to prove the existence of God . . - 
are as valid to-day as they were in the Middle Ages; and the 
Church’s dogma . . . most clearly confirms them.’ Notice Fr. 
Rickaby’s statement that ‘ material substances . . . once existent 

. . need no motor.’ ‘ Once existent,’ there is the whole point ; 
St. Thomas’s argument throughout is metaphysical; it is ques- 
tion of reduction from potentiality to actuality of existence. 
Let anyone read carefully C. Gentiles, i. 13, and compare it 
with the masterly condensation of it presented in the Summa 
Theologica, Ia. i, 3, and maintain—if he can—that the argu- 
ment is based on local motion. It is a metaphysical argument— 
and we are afraid Fr. Rickaby has never grasped it. 

There are other statements, too, in these pages which we 
cannot pass over in silence. What, for instance, are we to 
make of this? ‘ Recognising that the ideal cannot be but in 
mind, he (St. Thomas) thereupon posits ideals which are them- 
selves minds,—self-conscious ideals, and these are the angels.’ 
We knew St. Thomas was called ‘the Angelic Doctor,’ but we 
did not know that this was because he created the Angels! 
That this is no slip is evident from the note on p. 84: ‘The 
attempt has been made to save the objective reality of Platonic 
Ideas, and even invest them with individual existence, by con- 
verting them into angels. See C.G. i. 44: ii. 98: iii. 41. A 
fascinating field of speculation rather than of demonstrable 
philosophy’ ! 
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We must repeat that when he gets away from metaphysics 
Fr. Rickaby is at his best; it is for this reason that his first 
and last essays—on Faith and on Final Loss or Gain of God— 
are his best. It has always seemed to us that in the past his 
work has lain in this department of what we may term spiritual 
apologetics. 

Hucu Pope, O.P. 


Tue SACRIFICE OF THE Mass. By the Rt. Rev. Alexander 
Macdonald, D.D.; with an Introductory Letter by the 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor Lépicier. (Kegan, Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co.) 


We have nothing but praise for the ‘ Faith that seeks under- 
standing’ of this book. It is an earnest effort to know the 
inner meaning of the words of the inspired Scriptures and the 
General Council on the nature of the Church’s official Sacrifice. 
If zeal were competence we should have nothing but praise for 
the book. 

But it is regrettable that the false views now so wide-spread 
even amongst our leaders of thought have found a central place 
in this book. The writer says: 

1. ‘ But in the world so far as the senses discern it, the death 
on Calvary by itself and apart from what took place at the 
Supper and what takes place in the Mass is not a religious rite 
at all.’ (p. 79.) 

2. ‘ Sacrifice comprises a liturgical offering as well as an 
immolation of the victim, and there was no liturgical offering 
on Calvary. Indeed there was no offering there.’ (pp. 127-127.) 

3. ‘ The offering and consecration in the Supper are an essen- 
tial part of the One Sacrifice—and the immolation on Calvary 
is an essential part of the One Sacrifice—and the liturgical 
offering in the Mass is an essential part of the One Sacrifice.’ 
(p. 79). 

4- ‘The Last Supper is commonly regarded as the First 
Mass. But the First Mass was not celebrated till after the 
resurrection and ascension.’ (p. 122. 

‘ By a gulf as deep as death and hell, the death He underwent 
on Calvary and the hell He descended into after death, is the 
Supper divided and differentiated from the Mass.’ (p. 123.) 

‘ Now as there was but the beginning of the Passion in the 
Supper and as the virtue of the whole Passion and Death is in 
the Mass, it follows that the Last Supper was not the First 
Mass. . .. When He said: this do for a commemoration of me, 
He instituted the Commemoration Sacrifice which we call the 
Mass. He instituted it; He did not offer it; just as He insti- 
tuted Baptism, but did not Himself baptize.’ boas 125-126.) 
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5. ‘Some theologians speak as though the sacrificial action 
were to be referred to the human nature of Christ. But His 
human nature is not an agent. It can only be the instrument 
of the Word of God, because it has no personality of its own 
. . . » So it is Christ Himself who offers the Sacrifice, and He 
offers it, not as man only, but as God.’ (pp. 118-119.) 


A refutation of these statements would, no doubt, be outside 
the scope of a Review which envisages a general audience. 
But the statements embody a doctrine which owes its rapid 
spread to its being taught by a Bishop and by a Roman Profes- 
sor of Theology. To some of us this doctrine seems so plainly 
against the words of St. Thomas and the teaching of the 
Council of Trent that we await the only authority which could 
move us to accept it. 

Vincent McNass, O.P. 


MEMOIRS OF A MISSIONARY PriEsT. By Bishop Challoner. New 
edition, revised and corrected by Father John H. Pollen, 
S.J. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 12/6 net.) 


In this new edition Bishop Challoner’s great classic finds at 
last a worthy setting. Father Pollen has done well in giving 
us the narrative as it stands without change, beyond a few 
useful notes. Everyone, even those who are not familiar with 
the book, will recognise the Bishop’s simple but beautiful style 
which has made his many works so dear to Catholics. He tells 
of the lives and deaths of more than three hundred heroes of 
the faith, all of whom testified to the truth of Catholicism either 
by suffering or death; and well indeed was the Bishop qualified 
to be their martyrologist, seeing that he himself was one of 
their number, accident only robbing him of the actual crown 
of martyrdom when his life was sought during the Gordon 
Riots. 

Four centuries separate us from the blood-stained reign of 
Henry VIII, and in the middle of this period, 1740, Richard 
Challoner began his long episcopate of forty-one years. The 
greater number of these years were years of actual persecution, 
but despite all the obstacles of penal laws the Bishop devoted 
himself energetically to the cares of his vast diocese, the London 
District. In the midst of all these labours he determined to 
collect for posterity the details of the lives and deaths of all 
who had suffered for the faith from the year 1551 down to his 
own day; and though the work was carried on in the face of 
many difficulties, and often without being able to consult the 
best authorities, his work has nevertheless been highly and 
deservedly praised for its accuracy. 
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The Editor has prefixed an admirable introduction concerning 
the literature now published on the history of the martyrs, and 
Miss N. O’Farrell has added a very full and conveniently ar- 
ranged index. We would, however, call attention to one slip. 
Fr, Lionel Anderson, alias Munson, a Dominican friar, is men- 
tioned as a Benedictine in the Index, though appearing in the 
text as a Dominican. 

G. S. W. G. 


REALITY AND Revicion. By Sadhu Sundar Singh (Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd., 1924. 2/6.) 

This is an admirable book. But then anyone who knows 
anything of the Sadhu will have expected that. He has become 
a great figure in the East, and in the West has had his success- 
ful following. It is fortunate, for he has a quiet, orderly, 
orthodox mind, believing Christian truths and saying so. Were 
he called by any other name no one would pay much attention 
to him. Canon Streeter would certainly refrain from his im- 
pulse to write a preface to any book of his, were he but an 
ordinary Western clergyman, the Rev. Andrew Fraser or Father 
Patrick Murphy or Dean Smith. We are therefore grateful to 
him since we hope that his book, enhanced by Canon Streeter's 
preface, will affect for good Canon Streeter’s disciples, 

We can certainly recommend the book, its statements are 
almost always perfectly true to the Faith, its spirit is clear as 
well as contemplative, moral as well as mystical, typical of 
many simple spirits that have tried in genuine brotherliness to 
help their fellows. 

B. J. 


TaLtks ON Faitu. By Thomas Hughes, S.J. (Longmans, 
Green. 10/6.) 


As the title indicates these Talks pretend to be neither strictly 
scientific nor exhaustive. Indeed one could have wished, that in 
Prayer the author had included the famous words of Trent, ‘God 
commands not impossible things. By His command He ad- 
monishes you to do what you can, and to pray when anything is 
impossible, and He helps so that it is possible to you’ (Sess. 6, 
cap. ii). This is very practical since many non-Catholics follow 
Mill and believe the Will is not free but must obey the present 
greatest motive. A discussion here would point out the error 
of their position—allow the strength of temptation—and em- 
phasise the efficacy and necessity of prayer. 

Many things in the book are debateable and inspire thought 
or grounds for controversy, e.g. is prayer a ‘rational instinct’ 
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(Part I) or rather a phase of the instinct of gratitude or self 
preservation? 

Exception must be taken to the following: ‘ He has placed 
at the door’ (of the Wedding Feast) ‘ the supernatural gifts of 
Faith and of all other graces: faith itself being the first gift 
of Grace (p. 211-212).’ This smacks of the condemned proposi- 
tion (Clement XI, prop. 27 Quesnel) that ‘ Faith is the first 
grace.’ No doubt the author means first graces are given to 
lead the recipient to Faith. Thus the author ought to make 
this meaning clear. Again: ‘ The contents of the divine mes- 
sage which is accepted by Faith . . . is whatever God has 
revealed’ (p. 214). This should be ‘ whatever God has revealed 
to His Church.’ Private revelation is at least doubtfully an 
object of Faith and certainly not one of obligation. Other 
things we pass over. Darwin might better be described as an 
agnostic than an atheist—it is hardly an argument against 
Anthropomorphism to say: ‘You cannot make anything like 
to yourself by simply eyeing it or knowing it’ (p. 30) etc. 

The copious texts quoted are apt and convincing. These 
alone ought to induce everybody to possess the book. The 
book is a mine of information, yet it is very regrettable that 
no references are given for quotations, except they be Scripture. 
These Talks are always solid and intellectual, and the work 
as a whole is a move in the right direction. Such as have 
patience to read the book carefully and digest it will be amply 
repaid for their pains. 

J. B. B. 


Tue Lire OF JEANNE CHARLOTTE DE BRECHARD OF THE ORDER 
OF THE VisITATION. By the Sisters of the Visitation, 
Harrow. (Longmans. 12/6 net.) 


The friend and disciple of two saints, Francis de Sales and 
Jane de Chantal, it is not unlikely that Jeanne Charlotte de 
Bréchard herself will be beatified, as her cause has been intro- 
duced. Neglect, cruelty and injustice were her portion in child- 
hood; suffering in one form or other followed her through life. 
She possessed an indomitable will, a clear mind, and great 
courage in facing difficulties; but her strength of character 
inclined her to severity, and she had all the caustic Burgundian 
wit. Other defects are pointed out to her by St. Francis: ‘No 
interfering with the charges (employments?) of others, and no 
uncalled for criticism of their actions.’ Her heroism in self- 
conquest, and still more the God-given grace of contemplation, 
produced a finished type of sanctity. 

Mother de Bréchard was the first Novice-Mistress of the 
Visitation Order, and later founded two Convents, Moulins and 
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Riom. In both places she had much to endure from found- 
resses who wished to be nuns, and at the same time live as 
they pleased. One of these women, Sceur Marie Aimée de 
Morville, made three attempts to burn down the convent; her 
room was hung with tapestry and her bed with silk; she carried 
on a secret correspondence with relations and friends, and made 
parlours in the openings of the garden hedge. The forbearance 
of her Superiors and Sisters finally triumphed over her perver- 
sity, and Marie Aimée amended her life. 

The book gives interesting details of seventeenth century 
celebrities and customs; and amusing incidents from the un- 
published annals of the Visitation Order show that exalted 
spirituality need not exclude those very human touches of nature 
which make the saints and the unsainted kin. 

The author’s style is involved and obscure, and sometimes 
she is awkward in her use of English idioms, for example: ‘ the 
very pivot upon which he has founded his Institute.’ And is 
she or the printer responsible for porteress ? 

S. M. S. 


Roman CatHo.ic TRUTH: AN Open DISCUSSION BETWEEN G. G. 
Cou.Lton, M.A., AND THE Rev. L. J. Waker, S.J., M.A. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 3/6.) 


This discussion arose out of Fr. Leslie Walker’s review in 
The Month for May, 1923, of Mr. G. G. Coulton’s Essay, 
Rome as unreformed, which appeared in a book entitled 
Anglican Essays. It contains the incriminated passages from 
Anglican Essays, Fr. Walker’s criticism of the same, Mr. Coul- 
ton’s defence, Fr. Walker’s reply, Mr. Coulton’s rejoinder, Fr. 
Walker’s rejoinder, Mr. Coulton’s summing up and Fr. 
Walker’s summing up. Any added criticism, defence, reply, 
rejoinder or summing up might only tend to complicate the 
situation further. Those who would like to act as umpires at 
this pretty dialectical game should write to Fr. Leslie Walker, 
of Campion Hall, Oxford, for a copy of what is certainly a 
very interesting document. 
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